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RAILROAD COOPERATION. 


eb ty niece by the misrepresentations of interested agitators 
and disappointed or ambitious politicians, aided by the mis- 
guided efforts of honest but misinformed enthusiasts, that strong 
public sentiment which is uncompromisingly opposed to monopoly of 
all kinds becomes instrumental in retarding the progress of many 
enterprises which are essential to national advancement. 

In nothing is this fact more clearly demonstrated than in the posi- 
tion taken by a large portion of the public in relation to railroad 
codperation. By many it has been accepted as a fact established 
beyond any possibility of controversy that any combination of rail- 
road companies, or any mutual understanding between them regard- 
ing harmonious operation of their property, must, of necessity, be 
antagonistic to the interests of all other classes of the community. 
This readiness to accept without proof any charge that might be 
made against the transportation corporations has been so great that 
the enemies of railroad coédperation have been mainly satisfied with 
uttering sweeping denunciations against and gross misrepresentations 
regarding railroad management, and persistently demanding legisla- 
tive intervention. 

Busily engaged with the arduous duties of their responsible posi- 
tions, the railroad managers have permitted these misrepresentations 
to be circulated, without making any very great attempt to prove 
their fallacy. With few exceptions, no effort has been made to justify 
the policy of railroad coéperation, or to demonstrate its true relations 
to the public, and the result has been that, in the absence of correct 
information, many have accepted the misrepresentations of interested 


parties as accurate statements of fact. 
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For an impartial consideration of this important subject the follow- 
ing facts should receive due recognition : 

(1.) The railroad system of this country represents an aggregate 
investment of about $5,000,000,000, on which the investors are 
entitled to fair and reasonable profits, precisely the same as if it were 
invested in farming, manufacturing, or mercantile pursuits. 

(2.) In the past the railroads of this country have been in the 
aggregate unremunerative investments, as has been most strongly 
emphasized by the frequency of foreclosures of mortgages and the 
complete sacrifice of the common stock. 

(3.) While the owners of the railroads have in many instances 
suffered great pecuniary loss, the public have been in full enjoy- 
ment of the benefits resulting from increased transportation 
facilities. 

(4.) In its industrial capacity the railroad system of this country 
occupies a very important position. According to “ Poor’s Manual” 
the working expenses of the railroads during 1880 were $360,208,- 
495. This immense amount of money was expended for labor and 
material, and in its distribution its influence was widespread, and it 
benefited many industries apparently not in the remotest degree con- 
nected with railroad operation. No claim is made that in this par- 
ticular the railroads hold an exceptional position; on the contrary, it 
has been cited as one reason why railroads are entitled to the same 
fair consideration and equitable treatment that any other important 
industry receives. 

(5.) Our country is deeply indebted to the railroads for the great 
national advancement. Recognizing fully our great natyral advan- 
tages, the salubrity of our climate, the fertility of our soil and the 
extent and diversity of our territory, rail communication was needed 
to enable us to utilize these natural advantages. Our railroads have 
been the true American pioneers, and to the enterprise of their pro- 
jectors and managers can, to a very great degree, be ascribed the true 
cause that enables the American farmer, located in the Far West, to 
compete in the markets of the world with the grain of other coun- 
tries—-a competition that, during the last seven or eight years, has 
caused a reduction of nearly 1,000,000 acres in the area of land in 
Great Britain devoted to the raising of wheat—a reduction of nearly 
one-fourth. 

However, these facts are not presented in extenuation of any abuses 
that may exist in railroad operation, but to show that the railroads 
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are entitled to just consideration and equitable treatment from the 
public. 

If any abuses exist in railroad management, the question in which 
the public and the railroads are alike interested is, How shall these 
abuses be corrected ? 

The advocates of railroad coéperation maintain that that is the only 
remedy which permits of a due recognition alike of the rights of the 
railroads and the public. ' . 

The natural inquiry that follows is, What is meant by railroad co- 
operation ? and what arguments can its advocates present in favor of 
it, and why do its enemies oppose it ? | 

Railroad coéperation, in its simplest form, is merely a compact be- 
tween the roads in interest to maintain uniform or agreed rates upon 
competitive traffic. While it would appear to be so unquestionably 
to the interest of all the parties to an agreement of this kind to faith- 
fully maintain it in letter and spirit, as a matter of fact it has been 
found that the desire to secure additional traffic is frequently—it can 
almost be said invariably—so strong that some concession will be 
made by one of the roads in interest in order to secure the patronage 
of shippers who had heretofore shipped by a competing line. Thouglr 
this concession may be ever so slight, and not literally a deviation 
from the terms of the agreement, it introduces a disturbing element; 
for the road from whom the shipper has been enticed cannot, and will 
not, passively permit its business to be taken from it, but will respond 
by endeavoring to make reprisals by allowing concessions that are 
beyond doubt positive deviations from agreed tariffs, offering as full 
justification of its action the previous action of its competitor. The 
result is that the agreement is completely ignored by all parties, and 
a war of rates ensues, accompanied with all the discriminations against 
shippers and irregularities in rates that are incident to unrestricted 
competition. 

Hence it is found necessary to do more than simply agree to main- 
tain rates in order to secure a rigid adherence to tariffs, and under a 
more advanced form of coéperation a division of traffic is made 
between the roads in interest, each road being allotted the proportion 
of the traffic divided which it is considered it would be able to secure 
if agreed rates were maintained by all the roads. This division of 
traffic is made in the following ways: By the division of gross earn- 
ings, by the division of net earnings after deducting an agreed per- 
centage for working expenses, or by the division of tonnage. 
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The settlement of balances accruing under these divisions are made 
by money payments from the roads in excess to the roads in deficit, 
or where the division is strictly a division of tonnage the settlement is 
made by diverting to the roads in deficit a sufficient amount of ton- 
nage to even their tonnage shortage. 

The joint accounts are kept and the settlement of balances made 
through a joint agent, usually termed “‘ commissioner,” to whom each 
road réports all of its traffic that is to be included in the division, or 
“‘ pool,” as it is commonly but erroneously called. 

The representatives of the roads meet from time to time to arrange, 
by mutual agreement, upon proper rules and regulations regarding 
the business in which they are all jointly interested, and it is the duty 
of the commissioner to see that the roads all observe the agreements 
made by them in joint session. 

This, in brief, is what is meant by railroad codperation: Mainte- 
nance of reasonable, uniform and permanent tariffs by all roads. 

That the adoption of this policy is to the advantage of the railroads 
everybody will admit, but whether it protects the interests of the 
community is a question upon which there is 2 radical difference of 
opinion between its advocates and opponents. 

In support of the proposition that railroad codperation for the reg- 
ulation of transportation charges is as much in the interest of the 
public as it is in the interest of the railroads, and that the charges 
made against it by its opponents are not founded upon established 
facts or sound reasoning, the following is respectfully submitted to 
the intelligent reader: 

Railroad cobperation prevents discrimination between shippers. 

Discrimination in rates is not always unjustifiable. On local traffic 
discrimination in favor of certain shippers sometimes contributes 
toward the greater development of the community dependent upon 
the railroad for transportation facilities, by encouraging the estab- 
lishment of new industries that would not be undertaken without 
special inducements, as at the existing tariffs the new enterprises 
could not compete with similar establishments which were more 
favorably located. In such cases the special concessions would 
be fully as much in the interest of the community as of the 
railroad. 

However, railroad codperation does not interfere with this class of 
discrimination. The discrimination which railroad codperation pre- 
vents is that which gives the large or favored shipper the power to 
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crush his weaker or less-favored competitor. Under a régime of 
reckless competition the large shipper gets inside rates that enable 
him to underbid or undersell, as the case may be, competitors who 
possess a smaller capital. The public justly protest against this course 
of action. But does it not appear very inconsistent that they should 
be equally.as strongly opposed to the adoption of the only policy that 
will prevent this unjust discrimination and, at the same time, not 
obstruct the free and natural flow of commerce? Can it be that the 
individual shipper does not truthfully define his position, and that he 
is merely opposed to the abstract principle of discrimination, but has 
no objection to its application when he obtaifs the benefit? But it 
must be remembered that, let a shipper secure the lowest special rate 
he can, there always remains the suspicion that some competitor has 
secured a still lower rate. Would it not be better if a uniform and 
reasonable rate was charged alike to all shippers under like circum- 
stances, and all uncertainty and distrust concerning transportation 
charges eliminated from commercial transactions? And if this 
desirable result can be obtained through the concerted and har- 
monious action of the railroads, does it not seem unreasonable 
that any objection should be raised to their adopting the policy of 
codperation ? : 

Railroad coéperation secures not only uniformity, but permanency 
of tariffs. 

Permanency of tariffs is fully as desirable as uniformity of rates. 
Frequent and sudden changes in tariffs demoralize business, and very 
often cause serious loss to either the buyer or the seller. During sharp 
and reckless competition rates are exceedingly irregular, changing 
several times in the same day. This may stimulate speculation, 
but it has a disastrous effect upon legitimate commerce. The 
injury to trade in consequence of these fluctuations is admitted 
by all, and the main question is, What is the proper and effectual 
preventive? The advocates of railroad codperation point to that 
principle as the best method of securing stability of rates, and, at 
the same time, allow the necessary elasticity of tariffs to meet possible 
emergencies. 

Railroad codperation protects the interests of communities. 

In times of active railroad warfare, some city always loudly com- 
plains that it is losing business for the reason that other cities have 
proportionately lower rates. Of course, the railroads, ever alive to 
the fact that their interests are identified with the interests of the 
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communities they serve, promptly meet the rates made from compet- 
ing points, but still the element of uncertainty remains. 

In order to establish rates upon a basis that would be just to 
all cities, the Joint Executive Committee agreed that, taking the 
distance between Chicago and New York as a basis, the tariffs from 
all Western commercial centres to New York should be in the same 
relative proportion to the tariff from Chicago to New York as the 
distances from those points to New York bore to the distance from 
Chicago to New York; and that there should be agreed differentials 
from the rate to New York on traffic from all Western points to the 
other seaboard cities. A similar agreement exists in relation to west- 
bound business. 

This equitable plan—which is the result of railroad coéperation— 
protects the interests of all the cities, and secures to the inland cities 
advantages that they would not be likely to obtain, in the same 
degree, under any other circumstances. They enjoy the benefits of 
any reduction in the rail-rate between Chicago and New York which 
is made to meet the competition of a low water rate. 

Railroad coéperation contributes to the development of local traffic. 

From an inordinate desire for through traffic, many roads have 
made extraordinary efforts to secure additional competitive traffic, 
completely disregarding whether any profit resulted from its acquisi- 
tion, while they have apparently ignored the possibility of obtaining 
increased profits by adopting a more liberal policy in connection with 
their local traffic. Admitting that, in any event, it is to the interest 
of every road to fully recognize the claims of its local traffic, it is a 
well-known fact that during railroad wars the non-competitive busi- 
ness is entirely subordinated to the exigencies arising from the struggle 
for competitive traffic; and so far as coéperation prevents this sub- 
ordination, it is in the interest of the local traffic. 

Again, a reduction of rates upon any competitive traffic, made in 
compliance with the legitimate demands of commerce, frequently 
necessitates a reduction in the rates on non-competitive business. 

As an illustration of this fact, note the following extract from an 
argument made before the Judiciary Committee of the Alabama 
Legislature by General E. P. Alexander, late First Vice-President of 


the Louisville & Nashville Railroad: 

A fair illustration, however, of the actual working of one of these pools, I give from 
the history of the Southern Railway and Steamship Association. The following table will 
show the rates in force upon cotton at Atlanta, the priacipal point in Georgia, in 1875, at the 
formation of the association, and those in force in 1879. To show, also, that the decrease 
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in rates, which resulted from the pool, was not confined to cities and competitive points 
alone, I give the rates also from Buckhead, a small local station about the center of the 
Georgia Railroad, being a fair sample of a little place of about two houses, having no influ. 
ence and neither asking or receiving any favors, viz. : 





Per 100 pounds to 





Charleston 
or Savannah. New York. 





$0.60 $1.00 
45 -70 


$o.15 $o. 30 


$o.74 $1.24 
60 -go 


$o.14 $o. 34 
































It is on such evidence as the foregoing that it is maintained that 
railroad coéperation is in the interest of local traffic, and secures for 
non-competitive business rates more nearly approximating those made 
on through traffic. 

The foregoing is what are maintained, by its advocates, to be the 
relations of railroad codperation to the public; and it might be of 
interest to investigate the charges raised against it by its opponents, 


and learn whether the charges can be sustained by facts. 

They assext that railroad coéperation is inimical to the interests 
of the public and that it restricts commerce, for the reason that 
the railroads thereby secure greater profits though they carry less 
traffic. 

How far this assertion is true can readily be seen by reference to 
statistics. Take the year 1876 as the representative of the amount 
of traffic moved during active and intense competition, and the year 
1880 as demonstrating how much traffic is restricted by codperation, 
and the following results are shown from the operations of six leading 


roads, all of which are members of the Joint Executive Committee: 
COMPARATIVE STATEMENT SHOWING TONS OF FREIGHT CARRIED DURING THE YEARS 1876 AND 1880 BY THE 


FOLLOWING ROADS; ALSO SHOWING INCREASE OF TONS CARRIED DURING 1880 OVER TONS CARRIED 
DURING 1876. 





1880. 





: N Tons. 
New York Central & Hudson River 10, 533,038 
New York, Lake Erie & Western rm : 
poem be ft Wayne & Chicago........---0--0-+-- 
ort a 
yne 
397975437 


50,626,886 16,631,157 





























CARRIED ONE MILE DURING 1876. 
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COMPARATIVE STATEMENT SHOWING TONS OF FREIGHT CARRIED ONE MILE DURING THE YEARS 1876 AND 
1880 BY THE FOLLOWING ROADS, GIVING INCREASE OF TONS CARRIED ONE MILE DURING 1880 OVER TONS 




















Increase 1880 
Read. 1876. 1880. over 1876. 
New York Central & Hudson Ri an om a 
ew c VET ween ee nnenne eee 1,674,447,055 2, 525,139,145 850,692, 
New York, Lake Erie & Westerm............-..--. 1,040,431,921 naenaes 680, ae 
Pennsylvania .... ...--2+0+- ssseeseeeeeeesceeeeee: 1,629, 742,021 2,298, 317,323 668,575,302 
» Fort Wayne & Chicago..............-. 563,406, 806,257,3 242,851,132 
Lake Shore & Michigan aS 1,133,834,82 1,857,166,01 72353311 
SE ecetbentinabsenscsiccccesscncudses 473,837,807 735,611,995 261,774,1 
Total six roads. ....--.---+++++ee++eeeeeeeeeee- 6,515,699,809 | 9,943,603,975 31427;904,076 























These statements show that the increase of tons of freight carried 
during 1880, over the same for 1876, was 48.9 per cent., and the 
increase of tons carried one mile 52.6 per cent. It is true that the 
general business of the country was better in 1880 than in 1876, but 
that does not change the fact that, if the object of the railroad com- 
panies in forming their codperative association was simply to secure 
the highest possible rate, regardless of its influence on the volume of 
traffic, instead of an increase of over 50 per cent., there would have 
been but an insignificant increase. As further corroboration that 
coéperation ‘has not restricted the development of traffic, take the 
following comparison of the flour and grain receipts at the five prin- 
cipal Atlantic seaports—New York, Montreal, Boston, Philadelphia 
and Baltimore: In 1876, the receipts of flour and grain at these 
ports were 212,013,864 bushels; in 1880, 341,349,702 bushels, an 
increase in 1880 over 1876 of 129,335,838 bushels. 

Again: In 1876 the exports of flour and grain from the above- 
mentioned ports were 125,771,730 bushels; in 1880, 265,383,823 
bushels, an increase of 111 per cent. 

As by far the larger proportion of this increase in receipts was in 
the rail receipts, does not this refute the charge that railroad codpera- 
tion restricts traffic ? 

It is maintained that railroad coéperation increases the cost of trans- 
portation. Assuming that in either case—competition without 
restriction or codperation regulated by the laws of trade—the rail- 
roads shall secure fair returns on capital invested, this assertion cannot 
be sustained. In that event, if bitter competition reduced the rate on 
one article below the average rate, a corresponding advance would be 
required in the charge for transporting some other article, while under 
a judicious and liberal system of codperation the rates on all traffic can 
be equalized so far as consistent with the demands of commerce. 
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It is extremely difficult to reconcile the assertion that codperation 
increases the cost of transportation with the facts shown in the fol- 
lowing: 


STATEMENT SHOWING THE AVERAGE EARNINGS PER TON PER MILE BY THE FOLLOWING ROADS DURING THE 
YEARS 1876 AND 1880; ALSO SHOWING DECREASE IN EARNINGS PER TON PER MILE DURING 1880, as COM- 
PARED WITH 1876. 























Road. ‘ 1876. 1880. ya og 

Cents. Cents. Cents. 
New York Central & Hudson River.........c0+---0+----++-+- 1.051 0.879 0.172 
New York, Lake Erie & Western ...........00cececceseesseees: 1.099 0.836 0.263 
Pennsylvania SoebpSbepbnassesccaccocvoccescscesceseesecesoness 0.892 °. 0.012 
Pittsburgh, Fort Wayne & ea pis ecoseosencscesencesoveseoss 0.930 0.910 0.020 
Lake Shore & Michigan Southern. ..........2-2.--ceceeess++--> 0.817 0.750 0.067 
Michigan Central ..........ccccccccecccccescccccccccccccccees 0.878 0.842 0.026 
RWG ER GEBEB. cc cccsevesccccseccvesesscscouceoocecencoses 0.957 0.849 0. 108 





While the rates named above are extremely low, and could have 
only been the result of an exceptional combination of circumstances, 
still in this extract are shown two outside competitive forces that 
restrict railroad tariffs, viz., demand for the commodity and water com. 
petition. It must not be forgotten that the trunk lines on through 
traffic between the East and the West have to meet the competition of 
the lake and canal route as well as of the Mississippi River route. 
The competition of the latter is almost entirely regarding traffic from 
and to foreign ports. 

Another element that greatly influences railroad tariffs is the com- 
petition between the different markets. Self-interest requires that 
each road, so far as in its power, protect the market with whose 
interests its own are closely allied, and see that commerce is not 
diverted from that market by any disadvantages regarding transporta- 
tion facilities or charges that the railroad can remedy. This fact is 
fully comprehended by the mercantile community, who quickly invite 
the attention of the railroad management to anything pertaining to 
transportation matters which is considered detrimental to that market, 
and request that by some increase in facilities or abatement in charges 
they be placed upon a more even footing with other markets, and be 
enabled to meet their competition in common territory. 

On the export business—grain, provisions, etc.—the competition 
of foreign countries has to be met. Take, for instance, the exporta- 
tion of grain to Great Britain and continental Europe. Upon this 
vast amount of traffic it is not only necessary to meet the competition 
of the home production, but also the competition of grain imported 
from other foreign countries. How well this competition has been 
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met is shown in the fact that almost the entire increase in the grain 
receipts at the seaboard during the last few years as previously 
alluded to, has been for exportation. 

Even had there been no water competition, and the railroads had 
possessed a complete monopoly of transportation routes, could they 
have charged extortionate rates upon this business? The competition 
of other countries probably confined the profits of all parties interested 
in this business to a minimum, and if the railroad charges had been 
so great as to unduly affect the profits of the producer, the trader or 
the ocean lines, what incentive would those parties have had to con- 
tinue in the business? and would not the exportation have been 
discontinued ? 

Again: Ignoring all these restrictive forces that surround railroad 
tariffs, and present an insurmountable barrier before all efforts to 
make the public pay excessive rates, assume that, through codperation 
or any other agency, the railroads secured unlimited power in con- 
nection with the establishment of tariffs, this question then arises: 
Would it be to their interest to use that power? Should they obtain 
for any extended period excessive profits upon the capital invested, 
the construction of competing lines would be greatly encouraged. 
Hence, on purely self-interested grounds, it would be far better for 
them to retain the entire business at reasonable rates than, by securing 
extravagant profits for a short period, endanger their future dividends 
and contribute toward the creation of new competitors, with whom 
they would have to divide the traffic at lower rates. 

Not only would this policy be better for them, but it would be to 
the advantage of the public. So long as the public has adequate rail- 
road facilities at reasonable rates, it is better that capital be invested 
in enterprises that really require more capital for their proper develop- 
ment, instead of being sunk in unnecessary railroads. 

So far the object has been to show that railroad codperation is not 
only an efficient remedy for manifold abuses, against which there has 
been much complaint, and that it protects the rights of shippers bet- 
ter than they can be protected during unrestricted competition, but 
that, owing to causes over which the railroad companies can exercise 
no control, it can never be employed as an agency through which ex- 
tortionate rates can be secured. It might now be well to inquire, if 
railroad codéperation is not the proper method to institute reform in 
railroad management, what do its opponents suggest instead ? 

Some say “railroad charges should be based on cost of service.” 
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That sounds plausible; but is it practicable? Is cost of service a prin- 
ciple that is fully recognized in other business? Does the lawyer or 
the physician regulate his fees entirely in accordance with this prin- 
ciple ? or the merchant fix the prices of his goods at a rate of profit 
based upon the expenses of doing business? Are not the fee of the 
lawyer, or the physician, and the prices of the merchant governed to 
a very great extent by other circumstances than “cost of service ?” 
But, in the case of the merchant, should he be disposed to sell his 
goods at a uniform rate of profit, taking into consideration cost of 
handling each individual article, etc., how could he determine the 
exact proportion of his store rent, clerks’ salaries and other expenses, 
which should be charged against each particular hogshead of molasses 
or chest of tea? 

Difficult as this would be, it is still more difficult to determine the 
cost of service in connection with the transportation of individual 
shipments. In charging operating expenses against the freight and 
the passenger branches of the service, it is necessary to make an arbi- 
trary division, which is at the best only approximately correct. Then 
the exact amount of the annual expenditure for maintenance of way 
and equipment, repairs of buildings, bridges, etc., which should be 
charged against the traffic of any single year, cannot be accurately 
determined. The expenditures of this nature during any one year is 
to a great extent for the purpose of covering depreciation, or wear or 
tear, caused by the movement of traffic during former years. Of 
course, this expenditure has to be charged against the revenue some 
time, and usually, if the amount expended is not extremely large, it 
is charged against the business of the current year. Through the 
medium of a “renewal fund” account a road may endeavor to arrive 
more closely at the actual expenses due to each year’s traffic, but 
while they may be in a measure successful, it is impossible to have it 
positively accurate. Still, even if it were possible to calculate the actual 
expense of moving each year’s traffic, and to correctly divide these 
expenses between the freight and passenger branches of the service, 
there would remain the determining of how the expenses charged 
against the freight traffic should be justly divided among the various 
classes of freight, and how the amount allotted to each class should 
be redivided among the individual shipments. 

However, if it were practicable to accurately compute the cost of 
transporting individual shipments, would it be in the interest of com- 
merce to establish tariffs on that basis? We maintain not. The 
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present differences between the rates on the higher and the lower 
classes are, undoubtedly, disproportionate to the differences in the 
actual cost of transportation. Excluding terminal expenses and the 
greater liability for loss or damage, it costs but little, if any, more to 
move a car-load of merchandise than it does a car-load of iron ore; 
the proportion of the expenses for repairs of way, equipment, and for 
many other items chargeable to the movement of that particular car, 
though an unknown quantity, must be about the same in either case. 
Consequently what would be the result of establishing tariffs on the 
“cost of service” basis? To obtain the present average rate per ton 
per mile the rates on the higher classes would have to be lowered and 
the rates on the lower classes correspondingly advanced; and the 
result would be that the present large internal commerce in coarse 
commodities would be seriously affected, if not completely destroyed. 

Should a road have a preponderance of traffic in one direction, the 
arbitrary application of the “cost of service” principle would debar it 
from moving a cheap class of freight in an opposite direction if the 
movement depended upon a rate of freight less than that paid by 
corresponding classes of freight hauled in the direction that the traffic 
preponderated. 

The fact that this traffic would furnish return loads for cars that 
would otherwise be hauled back empty, could receive no consideration. 
The application of the “cost of service” principle will admit of no 
exceptions; and it is immaterial that the additional expense caused 
by the movement of this shipment would be small; if moved at all it 
must pay its proportion of all fixed expenses, interest on bonds and 
dividends on stock. ‘ 

State ownership and operation of the railroads has been suggested 
as the proper remedy for all existing or imaginary evils of the trans- 
portation system. If it is proposed by this that the railroads should 
be operated by the National Government, it is hard to understand 
how any opponent of centralization can consistently advocate a meas- 
ure that would so greatly increase the power of the administration. 
If it is proposed that the individual States should operate the rail- 
roads within their borders, it is difficult to comprehend how they 
could satisfy the various local interests without preventing the har- 
monious co-working of the integral parts of our national railroad 
system, which is so essential to the free movement of our internal 
commerce. Whether operated by the Federal or the State govern- 
ments, what a prominent part the railroad department would play in 
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political affairs, owing to the vast patronage the party in possession 
would then have at its command! The conductors and engineers 
would be controllers of caucuses, the brakesmen and firemen political 
bummers, and the station agent the co-worker with the postmaster ! 

It is also maintained that, while it may be undesirable that the State 
should own and operate the railroads, railroad tariffs should be regu- 
lated by law. Even conceding the State full authority to regulate 
railroad tariffs (which has been strongly disputed), would the exercise 
of that authority be equitable to the railroads or beneficial to the 
nation ? 

For instance, should the National Government enact laws regulating 
transportation charges on interstate traffic, would not their enactment 
unequally affect the different railroads ? 

Mr. G. R. Blanchard, Vice-President New York, Lake Erie & Western 
R.R., in his arguments before the congressional committees, dwells 
elaborately upon this obstacle to an equitable regulation of interstate 
commerce by congressional action, and indicates clearly how easily 
any national law regarding interstate traffic could be evaded by the 
New York Central and Pennsylvania railroads, through their geo- 
graphical location in relation to State boundaries. 

Situated entirely in the State of New York, and having as its western, 
terminus the lakeport of Buffalo, and as its eastern terminus the great 
seaport of New York, in connection with the lakes, the New York 
Central Railroad could completely ignore the national law regarding 
interstate commerce. Hence, in this case, the practical result of 
congressional interference in transportation affairs would be legal 
discrimination against any competing line not so fortunate as to have 
its entire road located in one State. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad is similarly situated between Pittsburgh 
and Erie and Philadelphia, and, so far as business via that road is 
concerned, the effect of congressional interference would be discrimi- 
nation in favor of Philadelphia as against New York. 

However, if national legislation did apply equally to all the railroads 
in the United States, the consequences would be still worse. For, in 
that event, our railroads could not enter into competition with the 
water lines and the Canadian roads, and they would have to stand 
idly by while the competition for our immense export traffic was con- 
fined to the New Orleans route, the lake and canal route, and the 
Canadian routes, in the latter instance building up the commercial 
interests of Montreal at the expense of our American seaports. How 
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far this diversion of commerce to Canada would contribute to the 
increased prosperity of American commerce can easily be imagined. 

Nor would arbitrary State legislation be any less,unjust to the rail- 
roads. Any law regarding railroad transportation charges that did 
not apply precisely the same to all other common carriers would be 
simply placing the railroads at a disadvantage at every point where 
they came in competition with other carriers. 

For an illustration: Lying alongside of the Hudson River from 
New York to Albany, and the Erie Canal from thence to Buffalo, the 
New York Central Railroad has an active water competition at almost 
every point. Handicapped by restrictive legislation, it could not 
deviate from regular tariffs on any portions of its traffic without 
making corresponding reductions on its entire business ; consequently, 
the water lines would have only to offer rates slightly below the 
limits within which railroad competition was thus confined to divert 
business from the railroad, which, in the absence of any legalized 
restraints, the railroad would retain by meeting any rates its water 
competitors might offer. 

In this instance, a law ostensibly for the ,purpose of preventing 
discrimination between shippers would actually be a discrimination 
between carriers. 

Another demand is that the local rates should be adjusted to the 
through rates, and that the rates on traffic between intermediate 
points should be on a fro rata basis with the rates on traffic passing 
over the whole line. 

Discarding the fact that it may frequently occur that, owing to 
higher terminal expenses per ton, the shorter haul should pay the 
higher rate, we will suppose that in the State of New York a law 
‘should be enacted to the effect that the rates on local traffic should 
be proportionately the same as the rates on through traffic. What 
would be the result ? 

If the New York railroads desire any share of the through traffic 
they have to meet the competition and accept the same rates as other 
lines not subject to any laws passed by the Legislature of the State 
of New York. It is not alone to their interest that they should com- 
pete for through traffic, but it is also to the interest of the city and 
State of New York. 

But if they have to make the same proportionate rates upon their 
local traffic as they do on the competitive through trafhc, why should 
they not abandon the through traffic and secure the revenue necessary 
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to give a fair return upon the capital invested by raising the rates 
upon local traffic. This would withdraw all cause for any complaint 
that local rates were excessively high because the local traffic had to 
reimburse the railroads for losses accruing from carrying the through 
traffic at low rates; but would the commercial interests of New York 
be satisfied with the withdrawal of the railroads from the through 
business and the consequent diversion. of business to other sea- 
board cities ? 

If this is the result of State interference with railroad management, 
would it not be better to let the problem be solved by railroad 
coéperation, through which all interests and, all classes of traffic 
receive due consideration and equitable treatment ? 

The public and the railroads are to a great extent endeavoring to 
secure the same ultimate results, though using radically different 
methods of attaining that end. While there is an apparent conflict 
of interests between the individual shipper and the carrier, the rela- 
tions between the railroad and the commercial community are too 
closely allied for either party to permanently secure undue advantage 
over the other. This truth is fully recognized by the more intelligent 
railroad managers of to-day, and has great influence in shaping rail- 
road policy. They not only recognize the right of the public to 
demand good transportation facilities at the lowest possible cost con- 
sistent with fair returns upon the capital invested in the railroads, and 
are desirous that all abuses in railroad operation should be corrected 
and that all unjust discrimination should be abolished, but believe 
that these reforms can be better effected through the instrumentality 
of railroad coéperation than by legislation of questionable consti- 
tutionality or doubtful expediency. 

The subject is so complex and so interwoven with the interests of all 
classes of the community, that in considering the transportation ques- 
tion, and prompted only by the desire to institute reforms, our legis- 
latures might pass measures that would have an entirely different 
effect from that intended, and in endeavoring to correct some unim- 
portant abuse they might enact laws that would not only be’ unjust to 
the railroads, but seriously affect the commercial prosperity of the 
State. 

Upon many questions of railroad policy, men of great intelligence, 
combined with that familiarity with the details of railroad operation 
that can only be acquired by long experience, widely differ; and is it 
reasonable to expect that other men, possessing no greater intelligence 
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and having no familiarity with transportation matters, will be more 
competent to treat the subject ? 

Instead of appealing to legislatures for the removal of any alleged 
abuses in railroad operation, it would be better if the parties feeling 
aggrieved should take up the subject with the railroad companies 
themselves. We think that a more frequent interchange of ideas 
_ between the railroad managements and the representatives of other 
interests, if made in a spirit of mutual moderation and concession, 
would dispel all prejudices and remove all causes for mutual distrust. 

If the principle of codperation prevails, the public will have one 
central place to look for the correction of any real evils against which 
they remonstrate; and the railroad companies will be debarred from 
pleading, in extenuation of abuses, that, while they freely admit that 
the abuses exist and should be corrected, they are the necessary con- 
sequences of intense competition. For this reason, the public should 
not be satisfied with merely giving their sanction to railroad codpera- 
tion, but should insist that it receive a fair and thorough trial, and that 
the railroads be compelled to strictly comply with the stipulations of 
all agreements made between themselves regarding the maintenance 
and establishment of tariffs. 

If, after due trial of the codperative policy, it proves a failure, and 
the railroad companies demonstrate their incompetency to manage 
their vast charge in the mutual interest of the public and themselves, 
they will then have no good reason to complain if the public demand 
the intervention of legislative action. 

To say that the experiment is hazardous, and that through com- 
bination the railroads would be able to infringe upon the rights and 
liberties of the public, would be an insult to the intelligence and 
patriotism of the American people. 

C. W. BULLEN. 
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A FEW HINTS ON THE FOREIGN POLICY OF 
THE UNITED STATES. 


LITTLE more than four-score-and-six years ago George Wash- 
ington, whose second presidential term was nearly ended, 
issued to his countrymen his Farewe]l Address, so full of serene 
wisdom and lofty patriotism. His friends were importuning him to 
become a candidate for a third term, and it was evident to all that 
the gratitude of the people would crown him with success should he 
consent to allow his name to be used. He was then only sixty-four 
years of age, strong and vigorous, equal to the cares of the great 
office which he had filled with so much honor, and apparently good 
for many years of life and labor. But he was weary of public cares 
and anxious to find rest in the shady slopes of his loved Mount 
Vernon. More than five-and-forty years in the service of his coun- 
try—years crowded with bitter disappointments, with gigantic toil, 
with monotonous cares, with glittering success—lay close behind 
him. During those two-score-and-five years the feeble, scattered, 
divided colonies had grown from infancy into incipient manhood. 
Through a baptism of blood and of fire they had won their indepen- 
dence, and stood on the threshold of that rapid development which 
has been and is a wonder to the world. The great leader felt that 
independence was secure—that the new frame of government had 
borne its hardest trials and was safe from any imminent danger, and 
that it was not his duty to remain any longer at the helm of state. 
So, in the bright days of early September, ere the political canvass of 
the fall had commenced, he publicly declined the proffered honor of 
another election in the address which I have named. But he not only 
put aside the proffered crown and formally closed his public career. 
Loving his country with pure, unselfish devotion, he deemed it his duty 
to warn his fellow citizens against the dangers which beset the path- 
way of the young Republic. In words which seem prophetic, words 
calm, sedate, unimpassioned, and full of the ripest and most sagacious 
wisdom, he discussed the perils of the future. Even now no true 
American peruses them without the deepest emotion, and the pro- 
foundest veneration for their author. I have known those whose 
voices quivered and whose eyes moistened whenever they read that 
address aloud—a mute tribute to the entire abnegation of self and 
the ardent love of country which shine all through its pages. In this 
29 
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degenerate age, when the sole ambition of so many statesmen is to be 
accounted “smart,” when great names are linked with schemes of 
public plunder, when gigantic fortunes, accumulated in mystery in 
offices with lowly salaries, bring no general discredit on their posses- 
sors, when the clamor of an ignorant populace in two or three distant 
States impels not only the common herd of demagogues, but the 
trusted leaders of great national parties, to vie with each other in 
trampling under foot the obligations of solemn treaties, the study of 
that Farewell Address is like leaving the foul, sluggish, reptile- 
haunted current of the Mississippi at the Balize, to quaff the cool, 
limpid, bubbling springs in which it has its birth in the icy gorges of 
the Rocky Mountains. Here was a man careless of popular applause, 
but sleeplessly anxious to serve his countrymen; incapable of that 
political trickery which has won the epithet of smartness, refusing to 
take from the public treasury even the salary to which he was lawfully 
entitled, and consenting to receive only his carefully calculated ex- 
penses—who was, in short, just what the brood of modern politicians 
are not. 

The general character and full scope of that address I do not 
propose to discuss. I would like to dwell on its invocations for the 
preservation of the Union, no less impressive than those which four- 
and-thirty years later the great statesman of New England thundered 
from his seat in the National Senate Chamber. It would be grateful 
to linger upon his solemn warnings against-State pride, and parties 
based on geographical divisions or local interests, which would, if 
heeded, have prevented the consolidation and domination of the slave 
power, finally resulting in the greatest civil war known to history. 
What more instructive could I find for comment than the measured 
sentences in which he pictures the baleful effects of party spirit, and 
the necessity of general education in a free government ? What more 
worthy of affectionate veneration than the passages in which he points 
out religion and morality as “the indispensable supports of all the 
dispositions and habits which lead to political prosperity ?’ What 
more necessary in tliis era, when repudiation, bearing political power, 
is embraced with shameless avidity by those who profess to loathe it, 
than the stately periods in which the Father of his Country adjures us 
to maintain inviolate and unstained the public credit. All these 
topics I reluctantly pass by to ask you for a few brief moments to 
reflect upon the teachings of that incomparable address which relate 
to the foreign policy of the United States. 
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“Observe good faith and justice toward all nations. Cultivate 
peace and harmony with all. Religion and morality enjoin this 
conduct; and can it be that good policy does not equally enjoin it? 
It will be worthy of a free, enlightened and, at no distant period, a 
great nation, to give to mankind the magnanimous and too novel 
example of a people always guided by an exalted justice and benevo- 
lence. Who can doubt that, in the course of time and things, the 
fruits: of such a plan would richly repay any temporary advantages 
which might be lost by a steady adherence to it? Can it be that 
Providence has not connected the permanent felicity of a nation with 
its virtue? Alas! is it rendered impossible by its vices ?” 

Again: “’Tis our true policy to steer clear of permanent alliances 
with any portion of the foreign world.” 

Again: “‘ Harmony, liberal intercourse with a// nations, are recom- 
mended by policy, humanity and interest.” 

Such were the admonitions which he who had justly earned the 
title of Father of his Country left as a parting legacy to his country- 
men. Trite and old-fashioned as they may seem, they were then, 
and are even now, seldom observed in the intercourse of nations. The 
practical meaning of the word diplomacy meant then, and even now 
generally means, an intricate web of lies. The greatest master of the 
art in the age of Washington, the limping, smooth-tongued ex- 
Bishop of Autun, described an ambassador as one “sent abroad to lie 
for his country.” Even in our day falsehood was so much expected 
in diplomatic intercourse that Bismarck’s truth-telling produced the 
most bewildering and successful deception. Veteran and trained 
diplomatists could not believe he meant what he said. Numerous 
astonishing surprises convinced them that the highest diplomatic art 
consisted in using none, and they revenged themselves by styling the 
great German Chancellor’s diplomacy “drutal frankness.” That 
there had been a few honest diplomats before the farewell address, I 
am not disposed to deny. I do not forget Sir William Temple, and 
DeWitt, the Grand Pensionary of Holland, who, in the modest dwell- 
ing of the latter, in five short days wove between England, Holland 
and Sweden that famed triple alliance which, without the firing of a 
gun, curbed the lofty ambition of the French Fourteenth Louis. I do 
not forget the plain, hard-headed Boston boy, whose brazen carica- 
ture disfigures the City Hall Square, who, blue-stockinged and un- 
wigged, made himself the fashion at Paris, and brought Rochambeau 
and Lafayette, the gold and the ships of France, to aid the fainting 
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Colonies in their unequal struggle. Yet, however successful, amateur 
diplomatists like Temple, De Witt and Franklin were despised by the 
trained masters of the art as the “awkward squad” of diplomacy. 
Doubtless, too, they regarded any attempt to regulate the intercourse 
of nations by the principles of religion and morality as grotesque and 
absurd. 

I do not quote the numerous passages of the address in which 
Washington inculcated the duty of neutrality and its advantages. 
They form the keynote of the whole document so far as it relates to 
our foreign affairs. Freedom from entangling alliances; the cultivation 
of the arts of peace; no gigantic’debt entailed by war; fair, honest 
dealing; entire impartiality and absolute justice in dealing with all 
foreign nations—were recommended by him who was first in peace, 
first in war, and first in the hearts of his countrymen, as he turned 
from public life to the quiet seclusion of his own home and to what he 
reverently terms “the mansions of rest.” 

The doctrines which Washington inculcated in his Farewell Address 
were those on which he conducted his administration. For half a 
century after the Revolutionary War the smouldering hatred of Eng- 
land engendered by it pervaded this country and was kindled into 
flame by the slightest incentive. Even within my own memory the 
hearts of the people panted for a war with their mother country which 
would wipe out old scores. The remembrance of that feeling makes 
me lenient toward the Irish patriots who vex ‘our ears with speeches 
and resolutions and empty our purses by calls for relief. I remember 
how I had for the few Revolutionary soldiers who were lingering in 
life in my boyhood a feeling akin to that which our Irish neighbors 
bestow on the victims of Saxon tyranny. Contrasted with and linked 
to that hatred of England was a popular gratitude toward France. 
Her lilies had waved with the stars and stripes over the prostrate 
British lion, and to her powerful aid we owed our national indepen- 
dence. It was Washington’s fortune to brave and control both the 
' hate of England and the love of France. In 1 the latter declared 
war against the former country. Popular enthusiasm demanded that 
we should take part in the contest. The French Republic sent us 
as ambassador Citizen Genet, who issued in this country commis- 
sions to privateers to prey on English commerce. Collisions between 
American and English vessels upon our coasts set the country on fire. 
Then came the British paper blockade of the French coasts, which 
destroyed our most profitable commerce; the impressment of Ameri- 
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can seamen; the violation of her treaty stipulations by England in 
not giving up her military posts south of the great lakes, and Indian 
hostilities in thesOhio wilderness, believed to be fomented by British 
intrigues—all which maddened the men fresh in whose memories were 
the scenes of the Revolution. Washington’s popularity did not pre- 
vent an anti-administration majority in Congress. Even the selectmen 
of Boston lectured him upon his duty. Yet, being a patriot and not 
a demagogue, he stood firm. The New England presidential candi- 
dates who pander to the hate and ignorance of the San Francisco sand- 
lotters may profitably study Washington's conduct and, if they are 
capable of it, follow his example. By Washington was neutrality 
maintained and war averted. But for him the United States would 
have plunged into the tempest of war and bloodshed which for two- 
and-twenty years desolated Europe. Had she done so how different 
our national destiny must have been—how much more unhappy and 
wretched. Under the neutrality thus preserved our country became 
the common carrier of the world, and her sails whitened the seas. 

War with England finally came in 1812, but she was then weary 
with the Napoleonic struggle; her people were hungry for peace; 
her resources were lavished on the battle-fields of Europe; our country 
had waxed strong, and the short and languid contest with our ancient 
foe did not permanently change our destiny nor permanently injure 
our prosperity. 

The early foreign policy of our Government toward the Moham- 
medan States whose territories fringed the southern shores of the 
Mediterranean Sea, imitated and followed the shameful example of the 
most powerful Christian countries of Europe. For centuries the 
Saracen freebooters had ravaged the seas, capturing ships, confiscat- 
ing their cargoes, and bearing into captivity crews and passengers. 
For centuries collections for the ransom of Christian captives were 
taken in all the churches of Christendom. The literature of that age 
is full of references to the disgraceful state of things. Cervantes 
wrote of Moorish captivity from his own sad experience. De Foe’s 
“Robinson Crusoe,” like nearly all the heroes of fiction, underwent 
capture and slavery at the hands of the Barbary pirates. With few 
exceptions, the Christian jnations sought to protect their commerce 


x Our commerce was vexed by the restrictive measures of both France and England, each 
of which nations strove to destroy the trade of the other. It was fatally crippled, however, 
by the injudicious embargos of 1807-9, which forbade the sailing of our own vessels from 
our own ports, and carried on hostilities in the same spirit with which the Irishman tried to 
punish his dog. 
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and their subjects only by the payment of heavy tribute. The United 
States fared no better. In 1795, for peace and the liberation of Ameri- 
can captives, our Government agreed to pay the round sum of $763,- 
000, and an annual tribute in stores which really amounted to nearly 
$50,000, besides a present of nearly $10,000 biennially, with $20,000 
more whenever a consul was appointed. The Dey of Algiers, wrath- 
ful at the delay in payment, exacted the further tribute of a $100,000 
frigate for the commission of new piracies. The next year sixty re- 
turned captives were paraded through the thronged streets of Phila- 
delphia, one of whom was there embraced by the wife whose face he 
had not seen for fourteen bitter years. For five years this burden- 
some tribute was paid. In 1801 it was transmitted to Algiers in the 
frigate George Washington, commanded by Captain Bainbridge. The 
vessel anchored directly under the guns of the castle, and, exposed to 
instant destruction, was pressed into the service of the Dey for carry- 
jng presents and an ambassador to Constantinople. Vainly did Bain- 
bridge and the American Consul protest. The only reply was that 
the Christian nations which paid tribute to the Dey thereby became 
his slaves. Bainbridge wrote to the Navy Department that he hoped 
never again to be sent with tribute to the Dey, unless authorized to 
deliver it from the cannon’s mouth. That frigate first bore the stars 
and stripes into the Golden Horn, and then the Turkish officials first 
learned of the existence of the United States. War with Tripoli fol- 
lowed, and some brilliant successes were gained, which led to another 
treaty of peace. But not until 1815, after some signal triumphs of 
American over English ships of war, and an imposing demonstration 
of naval force in the Mediterranean, did the payment of tribute to the 
Barbary pirates cease. 

The successful struggle of the Spanish colonies in America for 
independence gave rise to-what is called the “Monroe Doctrine,” 
which has occasioned at one time and another much criticism and 
much debate. In 1821, Simon Bolivar, the liberator, and first Presi- 
dent of Columbia, conceived the idea of forming a South American 
confederacy, and in 1823 he invited Mexico, Peru, Chili and Buenos 
Ayres to send delegates to Panama to form a confederacy. Between 
1822 and 1825, inclusive, the Spanish American States formed treaties 
of alliance, offensive and defensive, for the purpose of guaranteeing 
their mutual independence. One result of these treaties was that 
neutral commercial treaties were also made extremely favorable to the 
parties. Our Government desired to procure from Mexico commer- 
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cial advantages such as she had granted to the other American States, 
and partly, at least, with a view to that object, President Monroe, in 
his message of December, 1823, declared that he should consider any 
attempt by European powers to extend their system to any portion of 
this hemisphere as dangerous to our peace and safety, and as the 
manifestation of an unfriendly disposition toward the United States. 
It is worthy of notice that one strong reason for such declaration long 
ago ceased to exist. The Holy Alliance, so-called, consisting of the 
five great powers of continental Europe, had issued a manifesto 
virtually declaring war against republican institutions in Europe, and 
impliedly, at least, in the whole world. A war by them against the 
Spanish American republics, in the interests of Spain, would have 
virtually been a declaration of war against republican institutions 
everywhere, and, therefore, a declaration of war against this country. 

Afterward a new call for a convention of the American republics 
at Panama was made, and the United States was invited to send 
delegates. The administration of John Quincy Adams was favorably 
disposed, but the Senate called for the diplomatic correspondence on 
the subject in March, 1826, and debated it in secret session. After- 
ward the injunction of secrecy was removed, and senators allowed 
to print their speeches. In that debate loomed up the jealous, 
aggressive, domineering and ever-watchful slave power, and its oppo- 
sition defeated the whole scheme. Simon Bolivar and the Spanish- 
American patriots were almost universally anti-slavery men. Among 
the questions to be considered by the Panama Convention were the 
suppression of the African slave trade, the independence of Hayti, 
and the independence of Cuba, which might involve the emancipation 
of her slaves. The slave power took the alarm, and Hayne, of South 
Carolina (five years afterward the antagonist of Webster in the debate 
which immortalized the name of the latter), in March, 1826, attacked 
the entire plan with great bitterness, and rallied the slave-holding 
interest to defend it. Since that time the ghost of the Monroe doc- 
trine has been from time to time invoked, almost always, however, 
merely to gain some political capital. 

From 1826 to 1861 the foreign policy of the United States was 
dictated by the slave-holding oligarchy. It selected our foreign 
ministers, and at every court where any action affecting its interests 
was possible it had watchful, able and vigilant emissaries. A vast 
majority of the diplomatic offices were filled from the meagre list of 
slave-owning lords. It is but fair to say, though, that during that 
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period those offices were generally filled with signal ability. In its 
contest with the public opinion of the civilized world, slavery placed 
no mere carpet knights in the van. But no public services, however 
great, no ability, however transcendent, could atone for any infidelity 
to it, however slight. Even the conservative and all-accomplished 
Everett was nearly rejected by the Senate when nominated as 
Minister to England in 1841, because he had once written a letter 
unfavorable to slavery in the District of Columbia. All that was 
persuasive in the eloquence of Choate, all that was commanding in 
the speech of Clay, could barely save him from defeat. 

To procure new slave States, Texas was annexed, war was made on 
Mexico, intrigues were set on foot for the acquisition of the West 
Indian Islands. So late as 1854 we were disgraced in the eyes of the 
world by the famous, or rather infamous, Ostend manifesto, which 
openly advocated the acquisition of Cuba to protect and strengthen 
the institution of slavery in the United States. Even France, ground 
beneath the rule of the third Napoleon, was indignant at our aggres- 
sions. Colonel Sumner (afterward General Sumner), of the United 
States Army, was in that year a bearer of dispatches to our Minister 
in Spain, and on his way home tarried in Paris, and was presented at 
court to the Empress, with whom he had an angry and amusing 
altercation upon the object of his mission. Said she to the gaunt 
Indian fighter, awkward in his outre court-dress of rusty blue and 
featherless cocked-hat: ‘ You Americans seem to think that because 
France is engaged in a war with Russia you can insult Spain with 
impunity. Permit me to tell you that Spain is abundantly able to 
take care of herself so far as you are concerned; that if she is not, 
France is not so crippled but that she can come to her aid; and that 
if, notwithstanding all, it siiall become necessary to do so, we will lib- 
erate the negroes in Cuba, and thus revolutionize your own country.” 
“Madame,” was the answer from the blunt soldier, “I beg to say, 
with the highest respect for your Majesty, that we are not afraid of 
Spain; that we are not afraid'of Spain and France together; that we 
are not afraid of Spain and France together and the niggers in Cuba 
to boot.” 

At which Bismarckian answer the American Minister tore his hair 
and rushed in despair from the palace. The influence of the Empress 
over her husband in affairs of state is well known—in despotisms the 
course of nations is often determined by a woman’s whim—and there 
is no doubt that the deep-seated hatred of the French Empress, grow- 
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ing out of the aggressive pretensions of the slave-holding dynasty, 
bore bitter fruit in the hostile and ill-starred expedition of Maximilian 
to Mexico, and the persistent efforts of the Emperor to induce Eng- 
land to join him in breaking up our Union during the great civil war. 
During that era of arrogance on the part of the few and servility on 
the part of the many, it seemed as if the demon of human slavery had 
entered and possessed our Government, perverting its every act, and 
masquerading under the guise of liberty and equality. 

From 1861 to 1865, during the Rebellion, our diplomacy mainly 
consisted in protecting ourselves against slave-holding intrigues, 
especially at Paris and London. To our énvoys at those courts 
in that dangerous period (especially Mr. Adams) our people owe a 
debt of gratitude that future generations will appreciate even better 
than we do. It seems almost certain that our ruin would quickly 
have followed foreign intervention, and that foreign intervention con- 
stantly hung over our heads like the sword of Damocles, suspended 
by a single hair. 

With the close of the war the character of our diplomacy changed 
again. At London we had Mr. Schenck, who instructed our verdant 
English cousins in the costly mysteries of draw-poker, and possibly 
the still costlier mysteries of Nevada mining. At Paris Mr. Washburn 
exhibited dauntless energy, not in guarding our country from 
European intrigue, but in mitigating the evils of the vast Teutonic 
invasion, which swept, a resistless flood, over France. Since then, 
however, American diplomacy has had easy tasks. Under the urbane 
and conservative Mr. Fish, and the learned and conservative Mr. 
Evarts, the Department of State has preserved a dull and decorous 
respectability, with a vast amount of inactive and unemployed ability. 
The diplomatic offices have been the reward not only of literary 
magnates, but also of decayed politicians clamoring for political 
recognition, and sometimes totally unfit for the positions they held. 
We are now so powerful, so isolated from the warlike nations of the 
world, so abundantly prosperous, that the State Departmert, until 
quite recently, was rusting in enforced idleness. With the advent of 
Mr. Blaine, however, there came another change, and a portentous 
one. Jobbery seemed to be installed in the vacant throne of slavery. 
It sought no field for profitable experiments among the nations of 
Europe, girded by war-ships, or bristling, like the fretful porcupine, 
with bayonets, but fastened on the comparatively weak American 
republics. Like slavery, it prated of the glory of the American flag 
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and the promotion of American commerce, but, unlike slavery, it 
loved the jingle of shekels better than the clanking of shackles. Peru, 
weak, insolvent and capricious, was delivered over to the rule of 
corrupt jobbers, with whom peace and war, national ruin and national 
prosperity, honor and disgrace, were simply matters for pecuniary 
speculation and spoliation. Under such guidance Peru wantonly 
provoked a contest with the brave, educated and disciplined people of 
Chili, who number only some three millions in all. In the quarrel 
thus begun Peru was soon driven to the wall, and her government 
utterly destroyed. Unwilling to occupy and hold Peru by conquest, 
Chili was forced to organize a government with Calderon as its head, 
with which some treaty could be made. Chili sought no cession of 
territory except such as was mainly owned and inhabited by her own 
citizens, and which naturally belonged to her, lying contiguous to her 
settled frontier, and being separated from the remainder of Peru by 
deserts. She sought no more than a moderate pecuniary indemnity 
for the expenses of the war into which she had been forced without 
any fault of her own. Suddenly, then, our State Department appears 
grotesquely on the scene as the attorney for stale,. absurd, long- 
forgotten French claims to the nitrate beds and guano deposits of 
Peru. The banking firm of which our Minister to France was the 
head consents to act as attorney for and to press one of those claims, 
which had been magnified from a few thousand up to $125,000,000. 
The other claim, which cost some $1,600, was capitalized by Mr. 
Shipherd at nearly $1,000,000,000. Who held the stock in that is 
yet an undiscovered secret. It appears, however, that the Secretary 
of State recommended to Mr. Shipherd as his attorney a United 
States Senator, an intimate friend of his own, who manifested his 
devotion to him by crying when he was defeated in the Cincinnati 
Convention in 1876. The Secretary insisted that Chili should sur- 
render the nitrate and guano deposits, or satisfy these claims in some 
other way. Calderon was induced to sustain this outrageous demand, 
and was, consequently, deposed by Chili. This act, which was per- 
fectly justifiable and in accordance with all the rules of war, was 
magnified by Mr. Blaine into a cause for armed interference. Chili 
applied to England, as a matter of course, for her bonds are largely 
held in that country, and it is no longer an open secret that she 
received assurances of armed support. Not content with this per- 
formance, so derogatory to the dignity and influence of our govern- 
ment, Mr. Blaine interfered in a dispute between Guatemala and 
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Mexico, by a turbulent and mischief-making dispatch, which so 
manifestly distorted and misstated the facts in the case that it was 
disowned by Guatemala herself, who, after some friendly correspond- 
ence, admitted the justice of Mexico’s claim. Yet more. The 
irrepressible Secretary demanded of England the modification or 
abrogation of the Clayton-Bulwer treaty in the tone and manner of a 
stump speech, which could elicit no answer but a blunt negative, thus 
closing the door to further negotiation. In less than six months this 
Secretary had embroiled us with the two leading Spanish-American 
republics, and brought about a state of things which might not 
unreasonably be expected to culminate in a war with England, and 
the possible bombardment of Boston and our other Atlantic cities by 
a fleet of British ironclads. So far as his influence could go it went 
for violating our treaty with China and throwing away our growing 
trade with that most populous country of the earth. What the 
Secretary was seeking to bring about may, perhaps, be known by 
reflecting upon what must have resulted from the success of his 
schemes. 

In the first place, the bogus claims against Peru would have netted 
to himself and his friends at least some scores of millions of dollars, 
which is not to be contemned, large as his fortune is. Secondly, A 
war with England, disastrous as it might have been, would have won 
him the Irish vote and the enthusiastic support of those turbulent and 
adventurous spirits so powerful in the game of politics, and probably 
elevated him to the presidency to vigorously prosecute the war. 
Third, The building of:a great navy would have been an absolute 
necessity, and it is now being pressed without any imminent necessity 
at all, under auspices which raise well-founded suspicions of gigantic 
jobbery and almost unlimited corruption. Fourth, His position on 
the Chinese question would have won him the ardent favor of the 
sand-lotters and the electoral vote of the Pacific States. 

Against any such foreign policy as that shadowed forth in the six 
months’ rule of Mr. Blaine every intelligent, honest and patriotic man 
should vigorously protest by word, by act and by vote. It would 
lead to foreign wars and internal corruption, and eventually to national 
ruin. The foreign policy of the United States should not be made 
subservient to personal ambition nor audacious jobbery. We are now 
so strong that no power on earth will attack us so long as we pursue 
our peaceful development. Free from the load of a standing army 
and expensive navy, free from wars and rumors of wars, with ever- 
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diminishing national taxation, with unlimited natural resources, with 
the most enterprising and active people on earth, we can make the 
condition of the masses so comfortable and so happy as to provoke 
the envy of the European peasant who carries on his back the heavy 
burden of an armed man. _ Let us go back to the pure fountains and 
deeply drink the spirit of the Farewell Address of our first President 
and greatest patriot, and govern our treatment of other nations by the 


simple rule of common sense, justice and humanity. 
BAINBRIDGE WADLEIGH. 
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T ceased to be the fashion among Englishmen to indulge in such 
dreams as Horace Walpole has recorded concerning the future 
greatness of this country soon after the war of the Revolution. It is 
true that there was then, as there has been almost uniformly since, a 
small class of rare Englishmen who sincerely wished us well. But it 
is probably also true that the great mass of that nation who wrote or 
spoke about the young republic, regarded it, if not with jealous, at 
least with critical, eyes. Each element of greatness as it first appeared 
among us, every long stride on the road of progress that was taken 
by the infant commonwealth, sent a new pang into the hearts of the 
English, who saw in our rapid growth an evidence of greater loss to 
them, now that we were no longer property of theirs. The war is still 
raging, and the fertility of the British press to-day concerning 
America renders it a superfluous task to go back fifty or a hundred 
years in search of literature upon this subject, but it may be well to 
recall a touch of the treatment that our ancestors received by quoting 
from the writings of one who was infinitely more pointed and witty, 
if not more just, toward us than the majority of his countrymen. 
Sydney Smith published in the Edinburgh Review, in 1820, a 
paper in which, with other matters not very eulogistic of America, 
occur such questions as the following: “In the four quarters of the 
globe who ever reads an American book? or goes to an American 
play? or looks at an American picture or statue? What new con- 
stellations have been discovered by the telescopes of Americans? 
What have they done in the mathematics? Finally, under which of 
the old tyranical governments of Europe is every sixth man a slave, 
whom his fellow creatures may buy and sell and torture?” This is 
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as if a bully of sixty should taunt a boy of ten upon his youth; should 
ask him to point out the armies which he had commanded and the 
cities he had built. When the time had not arrived for the tree to 
blossom our English friends were clamoring for fruit. While our 
fathers were clearing off forests, were erecting houses to protect them- 
selves and their families from the cold, were compelled to exercise a 
constant vigilance against savage men and savage beasts, they were 
asked to exhibit a great painting, or point out some new star. The 
taunt concerning the existence of slavery came with a pvor grace 
from an Englishman. The institution of slavery was a practical 
inheritance from England. It was established while the Colonies were 
still under British law and while our ancestors were recently from 
England, and retained all the instincts of their race in an unmodified 
form. The slaves were brought here in British ships; and when that 
British institution was about to perish, amid battles which dwarf the 
wars in which England is known to fame, we can all remember with 
what a maternal tenderness she soothed its dying, and how, afterward, 
she even paid a round doctor's bill at Geneva. Mr. Smith should 
have accorded the daughter a little time in which she might overcome 
the hereditary poisons imparted to her by her mother. Sixty years 
have now elapsed since Mr. Smith put his questions, and we might 
now fairly be asked to answer them, and to exhibit the fruits of 
civilization, but if an American should answer them truthfully to-day 
he would probably be accused of boasting. It is enough to read the 
questions and to consider subsequent events. Throughout the whole 
controversy the difficulty has been, not only with Mr. Smith, but with 
the majority of our English critics, that they have expected a reversal 
of the course of nature. They have demanded of youth the products 
of age, have looked for a fully developed national literature and art 
among the growths of a day. 

The latest British contributions of any note to this controversy come 
from the pens of Mr. Freeman and Mr. Arnold. Mr. Freeman's arti- 
cle is an admirable statement of some of the problems of our civiliza- 
tion. He unquestionably understood what he was writing about. 
Upon all his positions he presents sound evidence and argument. And 
if we do not concur in all his conclusions, we are at least compelled 
to respect them. Mr. Arnold’s essay possesses few claims to atten- 
tion, aside from the fame of its author; but as it is a typical English 
effort upon the subject, and as the general silence of the American 
press concerning it has been construed by some leading British jour- 
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nals as a plea of guilty to the charges of the article, it may be well to 
notice a few of its positions at some length. 

Mr. Arnold’s chief claim is that we are substantially a middle class 
of Englishmen—rather below the middle class in the old country—and 
that an “upper class” is substantially omitted; and, he adds, “An 
American of reputation as a man of science tells me that he lives in a 
town of 150,000 people, of whom there are not fifty who do not 
imagine the first chapters of Genesis to be exact history.” To those 
who have witnessed the spectacle of Mr. Ingersoll discoursing, even in 
small towns, to large and admiring crowds upon the “Mistakes of 
Moses,” and kindred themes, a similar statement with regard to a vil- 
lage of 300 people would seem far less incredible. It is not of the 
slightest importance that Mr. Arnold should disclose the name of the 
gentleman who made such a statement, but he might tell us where we 
can find this godly city. The real fact may constitute a far worse 
symptom than the fact which Mr. Arnold has discovered, but that is 
another question. 

Another proof that we are a middle class is that our religious de- 
nominations are those of the middle class in, England. Mr. Arnold 
has been reading the list, and he finds Methodist, Baptist and the other 
churches of the Dissenters. Now, this argument of Mr. Arnold’s will 
strike one, after a moment’s consideration, as a very remarkable piece - 
of reasoning. In England there is an established church. That insti- 
_ tution is the church of the court, the nobility, and hence of fashion- 
ables generally, not because of anything inherent in its creed, but be- 
cause the law has given it certain peculiar and exclusive privileges; 
because of long prior occupation, and because by law it is still the 
church of the State. A man may believe substantially the same creed, 
but differ on some question of mere polity, and he becomes religiously 
identified with the middle class. This follows from laws and a state of 
facts peculiar to England. But in America there is no established 
church. After the Revolution the feeling here was so strongly against 
England, and all things English, that an American, provided he could 
get substantially the same thing in some other organization, would 
select it in preference to the branch of the English Church. The 
very reason that makes the dissenting churches socially what they are 
in England has never existed here since we became a State, but Mr. 
_ Arnold strangely assumes a state of facts peculiar to the country in 
which he lives to prove that we are like a portion of that country. If 
he will point out something in the creed of the Congregationalist or 
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Methodist Church, for instance, more likely to be obnoxious to a gen- 
tleman than the articles of the Church of England, he will furnish us 
with something in the nature of a reason for his claim. 

But it is not easy to see, granting that we were originally repre- 
sentative middle-class Englishmen, why, with all our natural wealth 
and advantages, there should not have been evolved here what in. 
England would be termed an “upper class.” The upper class in 
England is made up of gentlemen whose fathers, or who themselves, 
have emerged from the lower order, unless, indeed, the so-called 
upper class is not a class, but a race descended from heaven. If 
Englishmen emerge from the middle class in, England, why should 
they not also emerge here, or is this race progressive only upon an 
island enveloped in fogs? The issue may be hinted at in the form of 
a “hypothetical question,” as the lawyers say. Let us suppose that 
at the beginning of this century, upon a continent where the air is 
clear and the sun shines, there lived a community of five millions 
of people, substantially English, who possessed a considerable average 
amount of wealth, laws equal and favorable to education, colleges 
affording a respectable higher education, the literature of England, a 
system of religion as rational as any that then existed; that all civil- 
izing influences then among them rapidly increased—in short, imagine 
- in the supposition all the pertinent facts of our history—would we not 
expect to find among their fifteen millions of descendants, in 1882, a 
considerable, even a large, class possessing many, and perhaps all, of 
the best attributes that are supposed to belong to the upper class in 
England, excepting, of course, mere prestige of birth and hereditary 
titles? If to this interrogatory Mr. Arnold would answer nay, will 
he tell us what the race amounts to? and, if yea, what would become 
of his middle-class argument? But this question ignores some of the 
best elements of our national life which are not English. 

Mr. Arnold then quotes from the New York Nation an extract in 
which that journal bestows a little advice upon the college graduate 
about to be launched upon the world, where, it appears, not one man 
in a hundred thousand “ changes his shirt more than once a week, or 
eats with a fork.” Mr. Arnold does not notice the only serious part 
of the quotation, and which is directly upon the point he is writing 
. about—the inclination of American fathers to give their sons college 
educations—but he finds food for raillery about our table manners 
and linen. It is just possible that the estimable editor of the Nation, 
being foreign born—not indeed English—and presumably acquainted 
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with European manners, when he spoke of the “world,” meant pre- 
cisely what he said. But we must respect prejudices. Mr. Arnold is 
an Englishman, and Englishmen when they say “world,” gener- 
ally mean the island upon which they live. Let us assume, with Mr. 
Arnold, that the editor meant America. Perhaps Mr. Arnold, whose 
genius has raised this question to the dignity of an international one, 
will tell us whether it isn’t vulgar in America to eat with a fork, since 
not one man in a hundred thousand does so. A fork may be less 
dangerous, but isn’t it more vulgar than a knife? Manners are to a 
great extent mere conventional things, and in matters of that kind are 
regulated by custom. Upon the linen question there seems to be no 
escape, but we can at least plead, in mitigation of any sentence that 
Mr. Arnold may feel inclined to pronounce, that he is accustomed to 
the fogs of England. 

It might be supposed that Mr. Arnold, in considering a question of 
national culture, would not devote too much attention to laundry sta- 
tistics and the like, but that he would find it pertinent to his subject 
to ascertain what books we read; and if he should find, upon inquiry, 
that the circulation of even good English books is two or three times 
greater here than in England, he might try to reconcile that fact with 
the statement of the French writer, which he considers of importance 
enough to be quoted, that our “childish and half-savage minds are 
not moved except by very elementary narratives, composed without 
art.” The Boston Advertiser reminded Ms. Arnold that his works 
were more popular here than in England. It must not be very pleasant 
for him to contemplate an uncultivated being in the woods of America, 
clad in soiled linen and pensively eating with a knife, while regarding 
a copy of “ The Strayed Reveller” open beside his plate. “ That trite 
Latin phrase noscitur a sociis naturally occurs to one’s mind. “The 
Strayed Reveller” finding such company more congenial than the 
cultured society of England? Surely some prophetic instinct must 
have inspired its author when he selected the name. The suggestion 
of the copyright question is hardly pertinent in this connection to 
explain the circulation among us of British books. The question is, 
have we knowledge? not, have we stolen it? A thief can display his 
taste in the article he steals, and the issue Mr. Arnold raises through 
his French friend is one of taste. But we hope Mr. Arnold will 
possess his soul in patience upon the question of copyright. A little 
acquaintance with American politics would render the matter clear. 
Everybody has wanted “tariff reform” for years. The newspapers, 
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the party platforms, have called for it, and yet we are just getting 
ready to legislate. He should be told that there are very important 
matters before Congress. We have some hundreds of millions of sur- 
plus revenue each year, and our congressmen are overworked in 
devising schemes to dispose of it. We have creeks that must be 
deepened into rivers. When a third-rate journal makes an accusa- 
tion against a newspaper correspondent there must be a congressional 
investigation. A ‘Confederate Brigadier” must occasionally be 
slaughtered upon the floor of the National Senate. The question of 
international copyright is really of very little importance. Our leading 
publishers petition for it; our writers desire it." It is sure to come— 
perhaps not in Mr. Arnold’s day, but sometime. But, really, what 
need is there of any copyright treaty? If “our half-savage minds” 
are only moved by works in which “burlesque and melodrama, vul- 
garity and eccentricity, are combined in strong doses,” what benefit 
would accrue to Mr. Arnold, or to any other cultured Englishman, if 
his writings were copyrighted here? Mr. Arnold has evidently fol- 
lowed the suggestion of his French friend to the extent of giving us 
something, at least, “in strong doses,” but if he intended it for even 
respectable nonsense he should have made it at least coherent. 

Mr. Arnold then gives us some literature of American origin and 
of a very stirring nature, setting forth the crimes of England and the 
failings of Minister Lowell. He can find volumes of such stuff in the 
records of land leagues and Irish boards of aldermen throughout this 
country, and since he has considered it of importance enough to be 
noticed, it is strange that he was content with anything so tame. 
Why, here in Massachusetts, not very long ago, there were speeches 
made and resolutions—actual resolutions—presented, amid cheers 
from a thousand Celtic throats, in comparison with which these ex- 
tracts seem very mild reading. Mr. Arnold writes as if he thought 
that, by some strange process, an Irishman by contact with our shores 
became transformed into a representative American, and should be 
quoted as such. A voyage across the Atlantic in the steerage of an 
emigrant ship, however trying it may be to this mortal frame, does 
not change the constitution of the human mind: “Caelum non 
animum mutant qui trans mare currunt.” It is to be expected that 
each emigrant will exhibit some of the characteristics of his race. We 
can fairly presume that an Irishman will retain in this new world a 
certain degree of turbulence and an appetite for potatoes. An Irish- 
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kingdoms. Where you find him guilty of an incendiary speech here 
you will find him guilty of a murder there. That spirit of lawlessness 
that shows itself in speech here and in act there, the traits that tend 
to unfit this race for liberty and citizenship, are in a great measure 
due to the terribie oppression which England has for nearly a thousand 
years heaped upon Ireland. I would not depreciate those efforts at 
reparation which the English Government is making to-day. That 
noble British leader, who is reaping the fruits of the long wrongs of 
his country, in his attempts to deal out a tardy justice deserves the 
sympathy and admiration of the world. And it is no fault of Mr. 
Gladstone’s that more than twenty generations of outrage and murder 
should have reduced a race so low that it now strikes at friend and 
foe alike. But Mr. Arnold made his quotations for the very harmless 
purpose of showing that we are still “ruled by declamation.” He 
was not very happy in his illustration. Mr. Lowell is still, I believe, 
our Minister at London, and if nothing more serious operates to 
remove him than such talk as appears in these quotations, he will 
probably remain there forever. 

Mr. Arnold now quits the field of quotation, which he has so widely 
tilled, and proceeds to speak out of his own mouth. He has never 
seen us, but his words are none the less positive on that account. We 
in this country have no such a splendid and unique class of gentlemen 
as has England; something faintly resembling it, perhaps, “ but not 
by any manner of means on the same scale.” It would be well to 
know a little more definitely what Mr. Arnold means by “ gentlemen.” 
He probably does not mean that class who are great simply because 
they have been born—a nobility. Neither did he probably mean 
men of sufficient wealth to place them above the necessity of labor, 
although, if that were his meaning, it would still remain to be argued 
whether there were not larger fortunes and more of them here than in 
England. It is difficult to fully define the word, but it is fair to pre- 
sume that Mr. Arnold meant one who, in the first place, possessed 
essential manhood; one who would despise a spirit of caste; who 
would, as far as possible, disregard the mere accidents of life; whose 
first instinct would be to strike a snob; who would look deeper than 
“the externals of wealth and birth; who would be kind and courteous, 
and ever ready to assist, as best he could, all who were deserving. Mr. 
Arnold can add to such a one the culture derived from good books 
and good schools. It is difficult to take any census upon this point, 
and to say how many gentlemen are in America and how many in 
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England. The question can be partially solved from the standpoint 
of principles. Granting that we are substantially of the same race, 
the question becomes one of laws, institutions and surroundings, and 
of their effect upon the race. This is far too broad to be considered 
within the limits of an essay, but if the inquiry were pursued I believe 
it would establish conclusions far at variance with Mr. Arnold’s as- 
sumption. Not to get too deeply into the subject, let us consider one 
aspect of affairs in England. We find that almost the sole qualifica- 
tion of the sovereign, a person in whose hands are reposed powers 
that may decide the fate of the empire, and who is in law not re- 
sponsible for their exercise, is birth. There is also a class whose 
members are born law-makers and judges of the highest court of Eng- 
land. These persons possess heritable powers over the life, liberty 
and property of the people of England. What would be the tendency 
of this order of things in a race which, whatever its faults, was un- 
doubtedly created to be free—to produce the gentleman, or to 
produce the bully? A lord will probably not attempt to mark his 
superiority over those about him by kicks and cuffs; but as we 
descend in the scale the difference between the strong and the weak 
will be asserted in brutal ways. It is unfortunately true that he who 
is systematically oppressed is apt, when an opportunity is presented, 
to himself become an oppressor, and that a man who is shut out from 
the upper strata of society by boundaries of rock will miserably at- 
tempt to compensate himself by making those who are below him feel 
their inferiority. Accordingly, we find that that worst of all forms of 
bullying, wife-beating, is regarded as the English national crime ; that 
the superior servant beats or oppresses his inferior ; that in the pictures 
of English schools, drawn by their best novelists, the most prominent 
personage, next to the hero of the story, is the young bully. To leave 
the individual, and to consider the people acting collectively, do we not 
find a national bully? How did England treat weak China in regard 
to the fatal traffic in opium? With what something ten thousand 
times worse than bullying did she not visit India? How did this 
young Republic fare until its increased strength made bullying rather 
dangerous business? How is it and how has it been with Ireland? 
What penalties for the crime of weakness has not been inflicted 
by England upon the Zulu, the Afghan, the Hottentot and the 
Egyptian ? 

The fact cannot be ignored that England has given the world some 
fiaé products in the line of gentlemen, men who, in all the elements of 
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manhood, are certainly among the noblest of the human race. But 
perhaps their higher stature is due to the discipline of the difficulties 
that baffle and overbear the common mind. Mr. Arnold, on the other 
hand, should credit us with having some fine gentlemen in the United 
States. Some Americans of good imitative talents return to us after 
a six months’ visit to England with all the drawl and trappings of a 
gentleman, and attempt for our edification to reénact the British lord 
upon American soil. But this class, fortunately as feeble in number 
as it is in intellect, is scarcely equal to the task of reforming their 
countrymen. 

It would be unkind, perhaps, not to merely notice a certain quota- 
tion which Mr. Arnold made, and which seemed to give him a vast 
deal of comfort, an extract directly from the American camp, which 
laid such stress upon the vulgarity and hideousness of American 
manners, and which exhibited to the hope of the race a very few 
highly-civilized people “ conscious of cultivated tastes.” The confes- 
sional is sweet even to the rogue who turns state’s evidence and admits 
the crime of himself along with that of his accomplices. But sweeter 
far must it be to one who, pleading to an indictment against many 
millions of people, lisps out his own innocence and then confesses that 
his countrymen are guilty. But the writer who is quoted, to secure to 
his admission the weight that is due the admission of an ordinary crimi- 
nal, should place it beyond doubt that he is confessing also his own 
crime, and that his manners are “hideously 4nd undeniably vulgar.” 
Otherwise it would be like a Pharisee confessing to the sins of the 
Gentiles. We are undoubtedly suffering from some of the excesses 
of a democracy, and we should expect this from the nature_of things. 
But if, as a democracy, we were perfect, would it not also be expected, 
from the nature of things, that there should be some among us eager 
to themselves escape transatlantic censure or covetous of transatlantic 
praise, who, when some good, kind gentleman, like Mr. Arnold, should 
point out an imaginary excrescence upon us and say, “methinks it is 
like a camel,” would respond “very like a camel?” Yes, indeed, or 
very like a weasel or a whale. 

In regard to our ability to furnish more than a common-school 
education, Mr. Arnold should remember that we have several schools 
scarcely inferior in wealth to Trinity at Cambridge, called the largest 
college foundation in Europe; that we have, in addition to these, at 
least a score of colleges of large endowments, whose courses and 
means of instruction will compare not unfavorably with the colleges 
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at Oxford and Cambridge; and that, in addition still to these, there is 
a large number of schools claiming, and some of them deserving, the 
name of college, where it is possible for a student to gain a substantial 
classical and scientific education. Our schools, above the grade of 
academies and preparatory schools, contain over 60,000 students, and 
own property to-the value of nearly $150,000,000. And yet Mr. 
Arnold quotes M. Renan as saying that the Americans have provided 
no “serious higher education.” There is nothing like having the facts 
about America, even if an Englishman has to go to France for them. 
Mr. Arnold mentions the Guiteau trial, which will probably remain 
a British slogan down to the latest generation. It was my fortune to 
pass a very few weeks in England during the progress of that trial. 
Slightly accustomed, as I had been, to the orderly procedure of our 
courts of justice—courts which, to my prejudiced mind, did not yield. 
in learning, ability or dignity, if they did in dullness, to the courts of 
England—the daily reports of that trial certainly filled me with sur- 
prise.. The great journals of London, as if to give the worst possible 
phase to a bad matter, served up each day to their readers an account, 
of perhaps a finger’s length in a column, in which would be con- 
densed the prisoner’s choicest sayings and doings, and they would 
accompany these reports with stately and cumbrous apprehensions 
for the good name of American justice. At last, to the relief of the 
whole world, the day of the end came, and the jury did their duty. 
And then was seen why the Zimes is called “The Thunderer.” Giv- 
ing loose rein to the necks of its hundred earth-shaking steeds, it sped 
its burning bolts far out across the sea. The following is a specimen 
of its thunder: “ Public opinion is reasonably powerful in America, 
and it might easily have braced up Judge Cox to a more vigorous 
treatment of the case.” In order to denounce America, the 7imes 
assumes an ideal of a judge repugnant to every decent principle of 
justice. It is rather a strange doctrine that public clamor should sur- 
round and influence a judge who is supposed to administer the law, 
not as it is recorded in the frowns of those about him, or in the hoot- 
ing of mobs, but in constitutions, statutes and long judicial usage. It 
is not credible that the greatest journal in the world should take such 
a position through ignorance. A Turk would know better. The 
Times knew better. But here its real animus toward us cropped out, 
in spite of its pompous editorial regrets. In view of the strange 
spectacle of the trial, public opinion was anything but favorable to us. 
It saw an opportunity to abuse the ear of Europe, and to deal us a 
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foul blow before the face of the world. The temptation was too great. 
It proposed also, with a great bluster, to withdraw the sympathy which 
England had extended to us, as if, indeed, England had only indulged 
in a little dramatic grief. But let us grant what the 7imes urged, but 
what it could not prove. Let us grant that the conduct of Judge Cox 
was the conduct of the whole people. We have then the spectacle of 
a people in regard to a crime which calls out for justice and not for 
law, and in regard to a criminal who brings a deep humiliation upon 
their courts of justice, insisting upon the regular administration of the 
law, amid the jeers of Europe. Having undergone such a test, what 
degree of devotion to their principles of liberty cannot be hoped? 
Perhaps it is not far from the truth to suppose that the clannish 
clamors raised against us by our English brethren were inspired by 
disappointment that we did not yield to the strain and follow some of 
the memorable precedents of England; that we did not quietly con- 
vict the prisoner with a gag in his mouth, or while he was in a dun- 
geon; that we did not sacrifice liberty to decorum and have him 
decently hung. 

The work of civilization will somewhere be’ accomplished, and it 
/ will still be the equal right of all men to turn to the light, whether its 
brightest works shall appear upon the banks of the Thames or the 
_ banks of the Mississippi. Why should our English friends be 
troubled? If they are conscious that they bask in warmer and 
brighter rays, why should they not be happy and cherish the delusion 
of their more savage brothers of the West, who, groping in the twi- 
light, would fain believe that they are surrounded by the light of 
day ? Perhaps they look upon the future with prophetic eyes. Per- 
haps they see a not distant day when Canada shall cease to be a 
“Dominion,” when not improbable events shall lose to them India, 
when Ireland, rarely a source of strength, shall become a source of 
constant danger. Perhaps they see, too, that within the span of a 
brief life a community of a hundred millions of people, under laws 
that are equal and free, shall’ speak the tongue of England, and that 
the arms and chariot of the race will be transported across the sea. 
When that time shall arrive, it may possibly become the rule for dis- 
tinguished Englishmen to visit us before they try to describe us, and 
a few newspaper scraps and random private conversations may not 
then be considered the best evidence upon which to attempt that 
difficult thing spoken of by Burke—to frame_an indictment against a 
whole people. SAMUEL Wy MCCALL. 
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* the article of Mr. Oliver Johnson, in the September number of 

this “ Review,” in reply to my paper for the month of June, he 
says I have created “astonishment among those who have hitherto 
thought themselves well-informed on the genesis of modern Aboli- 
tionism.” He is not only astonished and evidently grieved at what I 
have said, but his entire article breathes an accusing spirit, as if I had 
laid profane hands upon the altar of Liberty, and defiled the garments 
of her anointed apostles. All this surprises the quite as much as my 
article seems to have surprised Mr. Johnson. Let me assure him that 
I am wholly unconscious of any sacrilege in what I have written. I 
did not say that “undeserved honor has been bestowed upon 
Benjamin Lundy and William Lloyd Garrison,” nor have I sought 
“to pluck from the head of the great Liberator the crown of honor 
which has been placed there by the general suffrages of his contem- 
poraries.” Mr. Johnson draws on his imagination. I was personally 
acquainted with Mr. Garrison from the year 1851 till the end of his 
life. We kept up an occasional correspondence, and his letters bear 
witness to a personal friendship which it would be morally impossible 
for me to requite by the slightest intentional injustice or unkindness. 
I am, myself, a soldier in the army of his friends. As regards the 
doctrine of “immediate and unconditional emancipation,” about 
which Mr. Johnson seems so singularly sensitive, I said in my article 
that I believed “‘ it was the inevitable outcropping of his moral consti- 
tution, and came to him with the authority of a divine command,” 
and that “he did not need to take it at second hand, while his over- 
mastering personality popularized it, and imparted to it a meaning 
and power which quite naturally won for him the honor of its 
paternity.” I believe this, in substance, is all that Mr: Johnson 
himself claims for Mr. Garrison, and, therefore, I am utterly unable 
to see why he should be either surprised or burdened in mind. I had 
no thought of robbing any leader of his laurels, and my sole purpose 
was to do fitting honor to an anti-slavery prophet who was born into 
the world nearly thirty years earlier than Mr. Garrison whose anti- 
slavery record has been strangely slighted by history, and whose 
proclamation of immediate emancipation in 1814 cannot possibly 
dishonor or disparage the just claims of later pioneers of the cause. 
My single object was the service of the truth, and I feel confident that 
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neither the letter nor spirit of my article betrays any other purpose to 
any fair-minded reader. 

But let me come now to Mr. Johnson’s analysis of the evidence I 
offered in support of my two propositions. The first of these is that 
Charles Osborn proclaimed the doctrine of immediate and uncon- 
ditional emancipation in the year 1814. This is a matter of fact, and, 
like any other, may be proved by any legitimate evidence. It may 
be shown by the position and specific language of Mr. Osborn him- 
self, recorded in brief and apt words. It may be proved by other 
language of equivalent import. It may be proved by Mr. Osborn’s 
actions, speaking louder than any words. It may be shown by the 
records of the ‘‘ Manumission Society,” which he aided in founding, 
and which proclaimed the doctrine in question, if those records have 
been preserved. And it may be shown by the direct statements of 
well-informed and trustworthy men who were his contemporaries, and 
had knowledge of the fact. Any lawyer could have told Mr. Johnson 
all this, and thus have saved him from the error of assuming that no 
proof of Mr. Osborn’s anti-slavery position is admissible except his 
own written or printed statement. This controversy is not about a 
sentiment, or a form of words, but a fact, and, with all due respect, 
I must decline to recognize Mr. Johnson’s authority to reject legiti- 
mate evidence of it, or to dictate to me precisely how I shall demon- 
strate it. | 

My first witness is Rachel Davis, a daughter of Elihu Swain, at 
whose house the Tennessee Manumission Society was formed in the 
year 1814. According to an account of it given in Lundy’s paper, 
subsequently published, it was in the month of August. She was 
present at its organization, in which Charles Osborn took the lead, 
and says that it avowed the principle of immediate emancipation. 
Mrs. Davis has long been personally known to me as an intelligent 
and trustworthy woman; but Mr. Johnson says “the constitution of 
the society is not put in evidence,” and asks ‘“‘why ?” If he can find 
it, and will produce it, I shall be glad to offer it, and give him the 
opportunity to show by the record, if he can, that Mrs. Davis is mis- 
taken. I presume the document is not in existence, but there are 
men still living, whose names I shall presently mention, who form a 
connecting link between that early period and the present, who know 
the character and purpose of these first manumission societies of 
Tennessee and North Carolina. From them I learn that their mission 
was not political, but moral. Slavery had not then found its way into 
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politics. Their appeal was to the individual. Benjamin Lundy, at a 
later day, urged political action against slavery, and believed that 
through this the evil could be finally abolished. His aim was the 
overthrow of the system. He thought the work could be greatly 
facilitated by judicious schemes of colonization. He believed in 
gradual emancipation, and was as fertile in methods of action as he 
was tireless in zeal. But Mr. Osborn’s‘society addressed itself to the 
conscience of the slaveholder. Like the Garrisonian Abolitionists of 
a later day, it taught the sinfulness of slavery and the duty of manu- 
mission—not “ gradual” manumission, but manumission at once, and 
without conditions, which was not then forbidden by law; and its 
business was to persuade slaveholders to enter upon this work. 

But Mr. Johnson says “the uncertain recollection of an old lady” 
can have but little weight as a witness. He does not question her 
integrity, but says her “ recollection of an event that took place nearly 
seventy years ago, and her comprehension of the question at issue 
now, may be doubted.” He seems to forget that while the memory 
of old people touching recent events is very untrustworthy, it is vivid 
as to those of childhood and early life. I must also remind Mr. John- 
son that in 1852, when Mrs. Davis was only fifty years old, she united 
with the Society of Anti-Slavery Friends, of which she was then a 
prominent member, in witness of the fact she now affirms. I do not 
pretend that my proposition would be established beyond all question 
by her uncorroborated statement; but I offer it as one of my proofs. 
Mr. Johnson cannot brush it aside by calling it “uncertain” or 
“doubtful,” but must successfully impeach it, or accept as at least 
probably true the fact which it affirms. He is himself an old man. 
He tells us many things concerning the early career of Mr. Garrison 
which he very reasonably expects the public to receive on the strength 
of his testimony. He relates facts and incidents which date back a full 
half century, when he had scarcely passed out of his boyhood; but 
no one now thinks of questioning his statements by reason of his age 
and failing memory. It certainly would not have occurred to me, at 
any rate, that his facts could be successfully impeached on grounds 
so incorclusive. 

I pass to my second witness, Rev. John Rankin, a native of Ten- 
nessee, where he resided till the year 1817. Few men are more 
widely known to the anti-slavery public. He founded the Western 
Tract Society, at Cincinnati, for the purpose of supplying the country 
with anti-slavery information. He was one of the first lecturers sent 
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out by the American Anti-Slavery Society. As preacher, writer and 
lecturer he was most honorably known.: He was an uncompromising 
Abolitionist from his youth up, and he preached his doctrines boldly 
from the pulpit at a very early day, both in the South and in the North. 
He says the Manumission Society referred to proclaimed the doctrine 
of immediate emancipation, and that after his removal to Kentucky 
he proclaimed it to large congregations. In 1824, after his removal 
to Ohio, he published a series of letters setting forth the sinfulness of 
slave-holding, and avowing the same principle. These letters, he 
says, were published in book form in 1825, and Mr. Johnson tells us 
they were printed in the Liberator. That Mr. Garrison was well 
pleased with the book is shown by the following inscription on the 
fly-leaf of a volume of his own writings, which he presented to Mr. 
Rankin: 

Rev. John Rankin, with the profound regards and loving veneration of his anti-slavery 
disciple and humble co-worker in the cause of emancipation, William Lloyd Garrison. 

To this evidence of Mr. Rankin I now add that of his brother, Dr. 
A. T. Rankin, who has very recently made the public statement that 
John Rankin preached immediate and unconditional emancipation as 
early as the year 1817, and taught it in the letters referred to in 1824. 

Mr. Johnson, however, seeks to discredit the testimony of Mr. 
Rankin by the same reference to age and uncertainty of knowledge 
which he makes to Mrs. Davis. He says “he is now ninety years old,” 
and that “he may very easily be mistaken.” - He declares that “‘ Mr. 
Rankin’s anti-slavery life has been so long, so brave, and so uncompro- 
mising, that he may well be pardoned for not now recollecting that 
there was ever a time when he was not distinctively an- advocate of 
immediate emancipation. The different periods of that life, with their 
varying lights and shades, are now, to his mind, so harmoniously 
blended together that he is hardly conscious that there was ever a 
time when his vision was not quite so clear on some points as it after- 
ward became.” This is admirable as a fancy sketch, and a left-handed 
compliment to Mr. Rankin; but what I have said of Mr. Johnson’s 
criticism of the testimony of Mrs. Davis fully applies here, and I need 
not repeat it. It should be remembered, also, that Mr. Rankin’s 
brother, who is a younger man, corroborates the evidence on which I 
rely, and that according'to the first volume of Henry Wilson’s “ Histcry 
of Slavery,” page 178, at a meeting of the American Anti-Slavery 
Society in New York, years ago, when Mr. Johnson would scarcely 
have questioned the accuracy of his memory, John Rankin made the 
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same statement respecting his early and puplic espousal of immediate 
emancipation which is now disputed. 

But I do not rest the case here, and shall show the trustworthiness 
of Mr. Rankin’s recollection by his letters already referred to, written 
in the year 1824, and published in book form the year following. As 
au arraignment of slavery this book is as terrible as it is just. He 
shows it to be a curse to both master and slave, a horrid conspiracy 
against marriage and the family, an outrage upon the inborn rights of 
man, a blight and a blast upon every community in which it exists, a 
loathsome mockery of the very principle of free government, and a 
palpable violation of the express law of God. The writer of such a 
book who religiously believed what he wrote, as did John Rankin, 
could never have tolerated the thought of postponing the duty of 
emancipation for a day or an hour. But putting aside the general 
character of the book, I propose to remove all doubt or cavil by par- 
ticular extracts from its pages, and to show that Mr. Johnson is mis- 
taken in saying “there is not from beginning to end a single passage 
which shows that he had in contemplation as desirable or possible any 
such thing as” immediate emancipation. I quote from page twenty- 
four of the third edition, printed at Newburyport, Massachusetts : 

And here I must remark upon one main objection to the emancipation of the slaves: it is 
that they are, in consequence of the want of information, incapacitated for freedom, and that 
it is necessary to detain them in bondage until they may be better prepared for liberation. 
But from the preceding remarks it is abundantly evident that they are now better prepared 
with respect to information for emancipation than they will be at any future period, and that 
less inconvenience and danger would attend their liberation at present than at any future 
time. It must be obvious to everyone capable of discernment that the inconvenience and 
danger of emancipation will increase in proportion as slaves become more numerous. 
Indeed, all the difficulties that attend emancipation are rapidly increasing, and they must 
certainly be endured at some period, sooner or later; for itis most absurd to imagine that 
such an immense body of people, most rapidly increasing, can always be detained in 
bondage, and, therefore, it is much better to endure those difficulties mow than it will be 
when they shall have grown to the most enormous size. 


I quote also the following on page one hundred and sixteen: 


We are commanded to do justly and love mercy, and this we ought to do without delay, 
and leave the consequences attending it to the control of Him who gave the command. We 
ought also to remember that no excuse for disobedience will avail anything when He shall 


call us to judgment. 

If this does not clearly inculcate the duty of immediate emancipa- 
tion, words have no meaning or were made to deceive. But Mr. 
Johnson says he has a copy of Mr. Rankin’s letters before him, “and 
can testify from actual examination that no such phrase as immediate 
emancipation is contained in them.” Indeed! Can Mr. Johnson 
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really be serious in thus belittling the dignity of controversy? His 
“dispute with me is not about a watchword or a battle-cry, but the 
proclamation of a doctrine. I find no fault with what he calls “the 
terminology of the Garrisonians;” but the question we are debating 
is not a question of “terminology” at all, but of ideas. What did 
Charles Osborn and John Rankix teach on the subject of emancipa- 
tion, and when did they proclaim it? That is the point to be deter- 
mined, and not the particular phraseology which they employed to 
convey their meaning. The words immediate emancipation aptly 
express a particular idea, but they are not divinely inspired, nor the 
only words that will express it. The anti-slavery pioneers were left 
perfectly free to choose their own forms of speech. “ Abolition with- 
out delay and without conditions” means “immediate and uncon- 
ditional emancipation.” The principle for which these words stand 
may be expressed in very many forms of speech. Would Mr. 
Johnson reject Osborn and Rankin as false prophets for not using the 
Garrisonian “terminology,” and before Mr. Garrison had been heard 
of by the public? Shall they be 
** Without reprieve adjudged to death ” 
For want of well-pronouncing shibboleth ” ? 

The entire reasonableness and credibility of Mr. Rankin’s statement 
are made evident by some kindred facts, and I refer to them for the 
purpose of still further showing how completely mistaken Mr. Johnson 
is in assuming that nobody in this country announced the doctrine in 
question prior to Mr. Garrison, in 1829. In Lundy’s Genius of Uni- 
versal Emancipation, for December, 1825, I find a vigorous article, in 
which the principle is clearly asserted and argued. I do-not find the 
name of the writer, because the article seems to be one of a series, 
and I have not been able to find the preceding and following issues of 
the paper, which would probably show the author’s name. But he 
was evidently a man of thought, who knew how to express it. I 
quote the following passage: 


The slave has a right to his liberty—a right which it is a crime to withhold—let the con- 
sequences to the planters be what they may. If I have been deprived ot my rightful 
inheritance, and the usurper, because he has long kept possession, asserts his right to the 
property of which he has defrauded me, are my just claims to it at all weakened by the 
boldness of his pretensions, or by the plea that restitution would impoverish or involve him 
in ruin? And to what inheritance or birthright can any mortal have pretensions so great 
(until forfeited by crime) as to liberty? What injustice and rapacity can be compared tc 
that which defrauds a man of his best earthly inheritance, tears him from his dearest con- 
nections, and condemns him and his posterity to the degradation and misery of interminable 
slavery?. * * * The cause of emancipation calls for something more decisive, more 
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efficient, than words. It calls upon the real friends of the poor degraded African to bind 
themselves by a solemn engagement, an irreversible vow, to participate no longer in the 
crime of keeping him in bondage. 

This is a mere extract, but the purpose of the entire article is to show 
the duty and safety of immediate emancipation; and in proof of his 
position the author quotes sundry facts from Clarkson, on the subject 
of emancipation in the British Islands. | 

The same doctrine is declared, with still greater precision and em- 
phasis, in an article published in the Genius for August 5, 1826. It 
bears evidence of having been written by a Presbyterian minister. 
After insisting that slavery is a crime, he says: 

What has God told you about crime, or sin? To desist from it, or persevere? To desist. 
When? Now! Now!! Yes, mortal, he never gave man or angel a moment to consider— 
a minute to wait for the alteration of affairs, or for more favorable circumstances. If we are 
required to do right, we are required to do it immediately. 

The subject of immediate emancipation is likewise discussed in the 
Genius for October, 1822, by Benjamin Lundy himself, in reply to a 
writer who has inveighed against the terrible consequences which 
would result from it, thus showing that the idea was then in the minds 
of men. Mr. Garrison, in all probability, read the articles to which I 
have referred at the time of their appearance, as he had read Rankin’s 
book; and, if I were disposed to imitate Mr. Johnson’s style of argu- 
ment, I would insist that he must have borrowed his idea from them, 
or from Rankin or Osborn. I might urge that he was mistaken in 
saying to Mr. Johnson, in his later life, that when he adopted his 
battle-cry he was not aware that anyone else had used it, and that 
“his anti-slavery life had been so long, so brave, and so uncompro- 
mising, that he may well be pardoned for not remembering the fact.” 
I might argue that “the different periods of that life, with their 
varying lights and shades, were to his mind so harmoniously blended 
together that he was hardly conscious that there was ever a time 
when his vision was not quite so clear on some points as it afterwards 
became,” and that “the grandeur and intensity of his moral purpose, 
which was the same at all times and under every phase of opinion,” 
made him “almost, of course, oblivious as to details.” I will not apply 
this fanciful reasoning to Mr. Garrison, because it would be unjust 
both to him and Mr. Johnson, and because I think it unsafe to give a 
loose rein to the imagination in the conduct of an argument. My 
aim has been to vindicate the statements of Mr. Rankin, and this, I 
submit, I have perfectly accomplished. 

‘Mr. Johnson next proceeds to notice the evidence of Mr. Osborn’s 
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early and intimate associates and friends, which the reader of my article 
will remember. Of these witnesses I first referred to the well-known 
Levi Coffin, who in his published volume of “ Reminiscences” states 
that Mr. Osborn proclaimed the doctrine of immediate emancipation, in 
Ohio, in 1816, and that he had espoused it in his early life. As a 
philanthropist Mr. Coffin is very widely known and worthily remem- 
bered. His devotion to humanity was a passion, while in the matter 
of integrity he was as guileless as a little child. He knew Mr. Osborn 
from his youth, and his statements are made positively, and from his 
personal knowledge. It will not do to say that his old age weakens 
the value of his testimony; for although he was an old man when he 
wrote his ‘‘ Reminiscences,” he had given the same evidence, as I have 
shown, in the year 1843, when in the prime of life, and only removed 
some twenty odd years from the time when Mr. Osborn’s Manumission 
Society in Tennessee was formed. He is a competent and credible 
witness, and Mr. Johnson must impeach his evidence, or accept it as 
true. 

My next evidence is the documentary statement of Daniel Puckett, 
Walter Edgerton, H. H. Way, Jacob Graves, John Shugart and Levi 
Coffin, published in the year 1843. I personally know all these to 
have been perfectly trustworthy witnesses and intelligent men, while 
three of them were intimately acquainted with Mr. Osborn and his 
anti-slavery position during his early life in Tennessee and North 
Carolina. They say the fact is “well known” that Mr. Osborn’s 
position at that time was the same that it had been more-than twenty- 
five years before. None of these men were then beyond the meridian 
of life, and their testimony must stand, unless it can be successfully 
assailed. How Mr. Johnson assails it we shall presently’see. 

I next proceed to notice the unanimous testimony of the Indiana 
Yearly Meeting of the Society of Anti-Slavery Friends, published in 
the form of a memorial, in 1852, in which the statement is positively 
made that Mr. Osborn preached the doctrine in question in 1814. 
This memorial, before it could be approved, had to be scrutinized by 
the several monthly and quarterly meetings, and the Meeting for 
Sufferings, and finally by the Yearly Meeting, which approved it en 
massc. The leading spirits in this society were William Beard, Henry 
H. Way, Enoch Macy, Levi Coffin, Jonathan Swayne, Thomas Frazier, 
Daniel Puckett, Isaah Osborn, William Hough, Walter Edgerton, 
Benjamin Stanton, John Shugart, Jacob Graves, and more than a score 
of others, many of whom were personally acquainted with Mr. Osborn’s 
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position and labors in Tennessee and North Carolina. This statement, 
be it remembered, was made thirty years ago, and was not, therefore, 
the work of superannuated men. I know them to have been men of the 
highest character for integrity, and that nothing could have induced 
them to make a false statement respecting a matter within their knowl- 
edge. To discredit their testimony would be quite as unreasonable 
and ungracious as to question the concurring testimony of the eleven 
men who joined Mr. Garrison in the beginning of his great work 
respecting the material facts connected with his early career. 

Now, how does Mr. Johnson dispose of all this evidence? Simply 
by styling it “the careless rhetoric of Levi Coffin and other associates 
of Mr. Osborn”! He says it is easy to see how, in their warm regard 
for their friend, and in their commendable desire to do full justice to 
his memory, they failed to make discriminations required by truth, 
and affirmed more than he ever claimed for himself.” This is the 
legal logic of Oliver Johnson, who thinks I am “the victim of a credulity 
more amiable than discriminating or judicious,” and that I have not 
“clearly understood the question at issue, or known just how to weigh 
the evidence in the case”! What does he mean by all this “ careless 
rhetoric”? Does he not see that in discarding the whole body of 
evidence of Mr. Osborn’s friends on the assumption that they were 
blinded to truth by their devotion to their leader he maks a precedent 
for setting aside all that has been said or written in glorification of 
Mr. Garrison by his friends and admirers? Does he not confuse and 
befog all th@ rules of evidence by which we can safely be guided in 
the search of the truth? Does he mean anything less than that the 
well-informed and conscientious friends of Mr. Osborn were, in fact, 
either knaves or lunatics? I fear the simple truth is—and I say it in 
all personal kindness—that Mr. Johnson has entered upon this con- 
troversy as the helpless victim of a foregone conclusion, and finds his 
way out of his dilemma so difficult and bewildering that he is obliged 
to set common sense at defiance. The judicial faculty seems to be 
wholly wanting. If our legal tribunals, sitting to hear and impartially 
decide questions of controverted fact, were to be guided by such loose 
and sentimental notions, the administration of justice would become 
a farce, and probably end in a tragedy. 

Mr. Johnson, however, is not satisfied with his summary attempt to 
get rid of the testimony of Mr. Osborn’s friends, for he goes on to 
argue that if the doctrine in question had been proclaimed at the time 
mentioned “it would not have failed to arrest public attention, and 
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throw a broad light over the whole country.” When it was announced 
by Garrison, he says, “it was like‘a revolving light on a headland, 
casting its rays afar over the raging sea.” He says ‘“‘ the whole land 
was startled into attention; the slaveholders were alarmed, and thence- 
forth had no peace,” and that “it is morally certain that it would have 
been so in Tennessee if that light had been kindled there.” Mr. 
Johnson’s article is full of surprises, and this is not the least of them. 
I must again remind him that we are debating a question of fact, and, 
having conclusively shown that Mr. Osborn did proclaim this doctrine 
in 1814, the question about the consequences which he says would 
have followed concerns him quite as much as me. I might fairly 
leave him to wrestle with his imaginary consequences in his own way. 
But I will meet his argument directly, and expose its complete fallacy. 
This fallacy .is found in the unwarranted assumption that public 
opinion in the South was as intolerant and inflammable in 1814 as it 
became in 1830 and the following years. This is notoriously not the 
fact, and it is marvelous that one so familiar with anti-slavery history 
as Mr. Johnson did not mention it. John Rankin writes me that 
while he was a young man a majority of the people of East Tennessee 
were Abolitionists, and that there was no law then forbidding emanci- 
pation; and I have already quoted his testimony that he afterward 
preached immediate emancipation to large congregations in Kentucky. 
His brother, A. T. Rankin, in a recent letter to me, confirms this tes- 
timony, and says that he frequently supplied a bookseller.in Maysville, 
Kentucky, with copies of John Rankin’s radical book already referred 
to, and that the State Abolition Society favored immediate emancipa- 
tion. I have already quoted from articles in Lundy’s Genius for 
1825 and 1826 in favor of immediate emancipation, and I think no 
mob followed their publication. In 1826 the American Convention 
for the Abolition of Slavery was held in Baltimore, representing 81 
societies, 71 of which were in the slave States. In 1827 there were 
130 abolition societies in the United States, of which 106 were in the 
slave-holding States, and only 4 in New England and New York. Of 
these societies, 8 were in Virginia, 11 in Maryland, 2 in Delaware, 2 
in the District of Columbia, 8 in Kentucky, 25 in Tennessee, and 50 
' in North Carolina.2 These societies were no doubt largely the result 
of the labors of such men as Charles Osborn and Benjamin Lundy. 
Anti-slavery feeling was widely diffused, and although it was not very 
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intense, and the subject of slavery was discussed without passion, the 
people seemed to be honestly in search of some method of escape 
from its evils. These historic facts completely solve Mr. Johnson’s 
riddle, and show why it was that from 1814 to 1830 the proclamation 
of immediate emancipation failed to startle the country. It was the 
Southampton Insurrection of Nat. Turner, in 1831, and indications of 
insurrections in other States the same year, which fired the Southern 
heart, swept these societies out of existence, and inaugurated “the 
reign of terror” in the South which. lasted till its overthrow by the 
power of war. Then it was that Mr. Garrison’s battle-cry was trans- 
lated into a new dialect, and signalized the advent of the irrepressible 
conflict. Samuel Adams preached independence many years before 
it electrified the Colonies. He was the real Father of the Revolution; 
but he was obliged to bide his time till the multiplying exactions of 
the mother country finally prepared the people for the conflict, and 
to write on their banners that “Taxation without representation is 
tyranny.” Nor does Mr. Johnson help his argument by his reference 
to George Fox and the “Inward Light.” The central doctrine of 
Quakerism which this phrase expresses had been taught for centuries, 
and was borrowed from the New Testament. Fox simply coined a 
new name for it, and in an age of formalism and spiritual death gave 
it the stamp of a new revelation through the power of his singular 
personality and the impelling hunger of humanity for vital truth, which 
finally demanded satisfaction. ; 

We are now prepared to deal with the final argument of Mr. John- 
son, which he elaborates with great emphasis, and on which he seems 
to rely with much confidence. He says: “I challenge the production 
of a single line from the writings of Osborn between 1814 and 1830 
in which he avowed the doctrine of immediate emancipation.” He is 
still harping on his pet idea of a particular watchword; for he says I 
admit that Mr. Osborn “did not, in so many words,” demand imme- 
diate emancipation, and that this “is tantamount to a confession that 
he did not demand it at all.” I have already pointed out the fallacy 
of this notion, and shown that Mr. Osborn’s position may be proved 
either by his acts or by the evidence of his early friends. If I have 
not already demonstrated by the latter that he avowed this doctrine 
in Tennessee, in 1814, then no fact can be established by human tes- 
timony ; and, having done so, Mr. Johnson’s surprise that he did not 
afterward affirm it, in express words, in his newspaper and Journal, is 
a matter of no practical significance. If it is incredible that Mr. 
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Osborn should believe in immediate emancipation in 1814, and not 
afterward avow it in his newspaper, it is equally incredible that he 
should all his life believe in gradual emancipation, and yet never once 
avow that. The negative fact on which Mr. Johnson raises a pre- 
sumption against Mr. Osborn is thus met by the opposing negative 
fact on which I raise a presumption in his favor; for “I challenge 
the production of a single line from the writings of Osborn between 
1814 and 1830 in which he avowed the doctrine of” gradual emanci- 
pation. In the language of Mr. Johnson, “the word never dropped 
from his pen, simply because the thought was never in his mind.” 
But I proceed to show that the acts of Mr. Osborn subsequent to 
1814 harmonized with the testimony of his friends. When he removed 
to Mount Pleasant, Ohio, in 1816, and issued the prospectus of his 
newspaper, he found the colonization movement at its fever heat in 
that region. He had codperated with his manumission movement in 
Tennessee till it lowered its standard by falling in with this scheme, 
which compelled his withdrawal, as I have heretofore shown by the 
testimony of his early friends; and now, in his new field of labor, 
where he found colonization the rage of the time and the only scheme 
of gradualism which commanded any attention, he entered upon his 
work. This subtle scheme of imposture and inhumanity became a 
national organization in the beginning of the year 1817, and became 
at once the great stalking-horse of slavery. But while it beguiled. the 
great leaders of Abolitionism on both sides of the Atlantic, and sub- 
sequently enlisted both Garrison and Lundy in its service, Mr. Osborn 
opposed it from his early youth in Tennessee to the day of his death. 
He opposed it as a scheme of gradualism. He opposed it because it 
postponed the freedom of the slaves, and placed conditions in its way. 
While he never wrote or spoke a word in behalf of gradualism, he 
opposed, with all his might, this nefarious scheme which darkened 
the air, palsied the public conscience, and balked all efforts looking to 
immediate emancipation. He did not employ the particular phrase- 
ology of Garrison and Elizabeth Heyrick, which was then unknown 
as ashibboleth. The South had not yet been kindled into a blaze 
of excitement and rage. The hour was not yet ripe for any battle- 
cry, but waited on the slow and steady revolution of moral forces and 
the teaching of events. African colonization had draped over the 
abomination of slavery, and debauched the judgment of the country. 
Like Aaron’s rod, it had swallowed up all else. It was the grand 
stumbling-block of philanthropy, and the -colossal falsehood of the 
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generation. There was but one thing for a thoroughly earnest anti- 
slavery man to do, and that was to fight it. This Mr. Osborn did, 
single-handed and alone. Instead of shouting for immediate emanci- 
pation, “‘in so many words,” he girded himself for battle against the 
most formidable and insidious foe of freedom that had ever stood in 
its path. He was a doer of the word from his youth, and I have a 
right to define his position by the unambiguous testimony of his life; 
and yet Mr. Johnson insists that he was a teacher of gradual emanci- 
pation! He seems to believe this, not on the strength of the evidence, 
but because of the overwhelming proof to the contrary. He loses 
himself in his metaphysics, and would try Mr. Osborn’s anti-slavery 
orthodoxy by a catechism constructed more than thirty years after 
his death. 
Before leaving this branch of my subject I must briefly refer to some 
minor statements of Mr. Johnson, by which he endeavors to strengthen 
or embellish his statement. He quotes from Mr. Osborn’s Journal in 
1840 his declaration that he did not “ approve of Friends joining with 
other associations for the promotion of the great and good cause of 
abolition.” For this Mr. Johnson calls him “a narrow sectarian.” 
But it should be remembered that at this time his society was fully 
committed to the broadest anti-slavery principles. It had several 
years before expressly espoused the doctrine of immediate emancipa- 
tion, and he undoubtedly believed it would be faithful to this testimony. 
He made the mistake in supposing his church would be an adequate 
organ of anti-slavery work for its members; but to his great surprise ; 
and sorrow he soon afterward discovered that Friends would neither 
coéperate with associations outside of their body nor work for the 
cause within it. He was thus obliged by his conscience and his fidelity 
to the slave to withstand the apostacy of his society and to codperate 
with those who were not members. He loved humanity more than 
the peace and unity of a sect, and was degraded from his honored 
position as a member and persecuted by the ruling power because he 
was not “a narrow sectarian.” He was faithful to the light as he saw 
it, taking no account of the consequences, and for this we should honor 
him. 
Mr. Johnson quotes from Edgerton’s “ History of the Separation of 
Indiana Yearly Meeting” a statement that the New England Anti- 
Slavery Society in 1832, and the American Anti-Slavery Society in 
1833, “took an important step, quite in advance of any previous 
organization,” and that while “all others had advocated a system of 
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gradual emancipation, these boldly took the ground that nothing short 
of immediate freedom to all could satisfy the demands of justice.” 
But the context shows that Mr. Edgarton had reference to these par- 
ticular societies in contradistinction to the colonization and other latter- 
day movements favoring gradual emancipation, in which Garrison 
and Lundy had joined.. He had no reference, of course, to the man- 
umission movement in 1814, for only a page or two before he had 
referred to it as favoring immediate emancipation, while he had united 
with the Society of Anti-Slavery Friends three years previous in a 
carefully prepared and thoroughly scrutinized document in witness of 
Mr. Osborn’s position. His statement is most obviously to be inter- 
preted in harmony with what he had deliberately written and repeated 
before, and not as its contradiction. 

Mr. Johnson quotes my saying that Mr. Osborn’s paper “ was just 
such a newspaper as Elijah P. Lovejoy was murdered for publishing in 
Illinois,” and says it could not, therefore, have been “an advocate of 
immediate emancipation, for the Alton Odserver never took that 
ground.” This seems a little disingenuous, though I acquit Mr. John- 
son of any intentional unfairness. In making my statement, as he 
well knows, I was discussing the question of priority of Osborn’s paper 
over that of Lundy, and directing the attention of the reader to the 
special fact that it was an anti-slavery paper in its character, which I 
proceeded to prove by extracts, having before shown Mr. Osborn’s 
position on the question of immediate emancipation. Let me add, 
however, that Lovejoy did assert this principle, and declared that it 
was to be effected by the masters themselves, who were to be per- 
suaded to it “exactly as a distiller is to be dissuaded from making 
intoxicating liquors.” Mr. Garrison, himself, was not in favor of 
emancipation by force. 

Mr. Johnson quotes from Mr. Osborn’s Journal the statement that 
“about this time (1830) the slumbering babe of emancipation arose, 
and with manly purpose and Christian zeal began to plead the cause of 
the oppressed in a voice that was soon heard in all the land,” etc. He 
argues that this shows that it was in 1830, and not in 1814, that this 
“slumbering babe arose,” and “began to plead the cause of the 
oppressed.” I submit that this is rather far-fetched, since Mr. Osborn 
does not say that the “ babe” was Jorn in 1830, but only that it had 
been sleeping—undoubtedly under the anodyne of colonization—and 
was then awakened, having been born in Tennessee sixteen years 
before. His meaning is evident from a passage in the Journal on the 
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page immediately preceding that from which Mr. Johnson quotes, and 
which he seems not to have noticed, which says “ emancipation was 
thrown into the cradle of colonization, there to be rocked and kept 
quiet until the last slaveholder should become willing to send his 
human chattels to the colony.” Why its voice was not sooner “ heard 
in all the land” I have already explained. 

Mr. Johnson says Osborn did not belong to the “ Martyr Age” of 
Abolitionism, but to the dispensation of gradualism, which was “ not a 
struggle, or a conflict, but a reform.” But Mr. Garrison himself be- 
longed to this dispensation till the latter part of the year 1829, while 
Mr. Johnson has admitted, in a letter to the -Cincinnati Gazette pub- 
lished two or three years ago, that Osborn was an immediate emanci- 
pationist in 1830. The margin-which thus divides these reformers is 
very narrow, on Mr. Johnson’s own showing. In fact, Osborn holds 
the decided advantage, since it is not disputed that during his whole 
life he opposed African colonization, which so completely absorbed or 
superceded every other form of gradualism. 

I now pass to the consideration of my second proposition, affirming 
that Mr. Osborn edited and published the first Abolition newspaper in 
this country. On this question it is needless to speak at any length. 
In my former paper I stated that the anti-slavery character of the 
Philanthropist is quite as clearly defined as Lundy’s Genius, which 
succeeded it, or Birney’s Philanthropist, published in Cincinnati in 
later years. I see nothing in Mr. Johnson’s reply which calls for a 
reconsideration of this statement. He says Mr. Osborn's Philanthropist 
was not even an anti-slavery paper, in the sense that the Genius of 
Universal Emancipation and the Liberator were such. ‘These 
papers,” he says, “were founded distinctly—it is hardly too much to 
say exclusively—to promote the abolition of slavery,” and that 
‘“‘Osborn’s paper was established for a variety of objects, of which the 
discussion of slavery was one, and that by no means paramount to the 
others.” How Mr. Johnson has become so well informed about Mr. 
Osborn’s paper I do not understand. I have gone over it carefully, 
and I repeat the statement heretofore made, that while he did not 
devote his columns exclusively to the question of slavery, it was “the 
burden and travail of his heart.” As to Lundy’s paper, I have in my 
possession a good many numbers of it, scattered through different 
years, and I have recently had the opportunity of looking through 
bound volumes of it beginning in 1825, and extending over nearly two 
years. It'was very much such a paper in its makeup as that of Mr. 
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Osborn. In several numbers I notice a column headed “Temple of 
Muses” and “ Ladies’ Literary Cabinet.” In others I find the heading, 
“‘ Muses’ Bower and Miscellaneous Department.” I find ‘“‘ Anecdotes,” 
“General Intelligence,” and selected articles of topics other than 
slavery. There are moral and theological articles. In looking over 
the contents of the first volume, I find “Summary Statements,” 
“ Abridgments, etc., of Foreign and Domestic Intelligence,” “ Miscel- 
laneons Articles,” “Anecdotes,” etc. There are articles on temper- 
ance, and peace, but I think scarcely so frequent as in the Liberator. 

Mr. Johnson says “Osborn established and continued less than 
fourteen months a local, semi-religious, family paper, in which slavery 
was discussed in common with intemperance, war and other evils, and 
with no distinct purpose of creating a lasting and permanent impress- 
ion.” With about the same propriety he might have said all this of 
Lundy’s paper. The Philanthropist was not a “local paper,” but 
circulated in several States, North and South. It was in no sense a 
sectarian paper. It discussed slavery “‘in common with intemperance, 
war and other evils,” but so did the Liberator and the Genius, as their 
columns will show, Mr. Johnson to the contrary notwithstanding. 
These papers were distinctively, but not exclusively, devoted to 
slavery, and the same is true of the Philanthropist. 

Mr. Johnson says Osborn “was so lacking in breadth of view and 
tenacity of purpose that he abandoned his enterprise in a little more 
than a year.” This is wholly unwarranted. He had. sufficient 
“breadth of view” to battle for a great cause during a long life, and 
was never wanting in “tenacity of purpose.” He gave up his paper 
because he preferred the wider field of the traveling ministry, which 
he had chosen as the work of his life, and in which he believed he 
could be more useful. 

Mr. Johnson says “ the paper was intellectually feeble, its testimony 
against slavery not a hairsbreadth beyond that of the Society of 
Friends, which, as everybody knows, stopped short of immediate 
emancipation.” This is another random statement. Mr. Osborn’s 
real vocation was not that of an editor, but a preacher, but the tone 
of his anti-slavery articles is sound and unequivocal, as shown by the 
extracts given in my former article. As regards the Society of 
Friends, it committed itself to the principle of immediate emancipation 
in 1837 and 1838, to which it became recreant when it turned its 
batteries upon Mr. Osborn for maintaining it. 

Mr. Johnson says, “We learn from Mr. Lundy himself that his 
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torch was all ablaze before he ever heard of Osborn or his paper;” 
but he offers no proof of this statement. So far as I am able to learn, 
Lundy’s first utterance on slavery was his “ Appeal,” a copy of which 
is now before me, published anonymously in 1816, being about two 
years after Osborn’s movement in Tennessee. But the point made is 
not material to this discussion. His “torch” may have been “all 
ablaze” before this date, but the question I am debating is Osborn’s 
precedence of Lundy in the publication of an anti-slavery newspaper, 
and Lundy is my witness that he began the publication of the Genius 
because Elisha Bates, to whom Osborn had sold the Philanthropist, 
lowered its anti-slavery character. This is stated in the life of Lundy, 
and also in substance in the first number of the Genius. 

Mr. Johnson says that “ Lundy’s torch was so well lighted before 
he ever saw Osborn that it burned on after the fire of the latter had 
paled.” This statement is unwarranted. We are not told when 
Lundy first saw Osborn, and cannot therefore tell how well his 
“torch” was then “lighted,” while it is absolutely untrue that the 
“fire” of the latter ever “ paled.” 

Mr. Johnson says there is every reason to believe that the editorial 
in the Philanthropist containing the words “Genius of Universal 
Emancipation,” as quoted from Curran, was written by Lundy. This 
is mere unverified assertion. As I have heretofore stated, Lundy’s 
contributions were written over some special signature, which dis- 
tinguished them, while his Life, published in 1847, shows that Lundy 
left Ohio soon after his editorial engagement with Osborn, and was 
in Missouri, engrossed in his business affairs, when the editorial in 
question appeared in the second volume of the Philanthropist. I now 
admit, however, that I was mistaken in my conjecture that the name 
of his paper was suggested to Lundy by this editorial, having quite 
recently found an extract from the fourth number of the Genius from 
which it appears that the reading of Curran’s speech, while quite 
young, made a powerful impression on his mind and led to the selec- 
tion of the name of his paper. The point, however, is not at all vital 
in this controversy, which relates to the priority of Osborn over Lundy 
as an anti-slavery editor and publisher; and on this question I need 
only add that Lundy himself is my chief witness, as the reader of my 
former article will remember. 

I have now responded to every passage in Mr. Johnson’s paper 
which seems to invite either reply or comment, and I thank him for 
the occasion his argument has afforded me for more completely estab- 
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lishing the truth of my affirmations. I have-written plainly, and with 
the directness and emphasis I am accustomed to employ in any serious 
discussion ; but I think I have not been prompted by either passion or | 
prejudice. I have not, as he supposes, sought to place any of the 
laurels of Lundy or Garrison upon Mr. Osborn’s brow, or to pull down 
or build up the fame of any leader, but only to vindicate the truth of 
anti-slavery history, which is more to be prized than the glory of any 
man or party. Nothing, certainly, has been farther from my aim than 
to gratify any man’s “ family pride,” or gain for him “a cheap noto- 
riety.” I did not personally know Mr. Osborn; and although he was 
a brave, sincere and conscientious man, I have never been in sympathy 
with his leadership in the doctrinal controversy which led to what I 
have always considered a needless division of the Society of Friends. 
I have therefore written without any personal bias. Mr. Johnson has 
evidently entered upon his task in a different frame of mind, though I 
do not doubt the sincerity of his endeavor to state the truth. I have 
long honored him as one of the bravest and most self-denying leaders 
and pioneers of a great cause; and if in the interest of truth I have 
pointed out what seems to me the waywardness of his argument, I 
have set it down entirely to the fervor and absoluteness of his devotion 
to his great chief. This has disturbed the just equipoise of his mind 
and prompted him to rush to the defense of a friend who has not, in 
fact, been attacked. Assuming that the historic position of Mr. Gar- 
rison is in some way antagonized by the claim I have made for Mr. 
Osborn, he has thus been led, unwittingly, to withhold from the latter 
the tribute of justice and fair-play which are rightfully his due. I 
hope I have made this so clear that Mr. Johnson himself will not fail 
to realize it, and I am sure, at all events, that the truth will be served 
by this discussion. 

GEORGE W. JULIAN. 
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WHAT THE TARIFF LAWS HAVE DONE FOR US. 


I COME before you to state some facts that have fallen under my 

observation in the fifty years of my practical connection with our 
industrial interests. I have been identified with the iron interest in all 
its branches, from the digging of the ore’in the mine to putting it into 
the varied forms and shapes of manufacture and machinery. To-day 
I employ 1,000 workingmen in the City of New York, and 2,000 more, 
men and boys, skilled and unskilled labor, in the ship-yard and iron- 
works at Chester, or 3,000 altogether. These, with their families, 
represent at least 12,000 people dependent on my employment for 
their support. My pay-roll is $12,000 a week in New York and 
$21,000 in Chester, or $33,000 a week total. These men represent 
all nations, and are engaged in 40 branches of mechanism. I am 
familiar with their condition now and with what it was before they came 
to this country, and the wonderful change that has taken place in that 
condition speaks volumes for the results of our policy of protection, 
which has made our land seem as a heaven on earth for the immigrants 
of the world; and I am familiar, too, with all the branches in which 
they are engaged. I am here, gentlemen, not to speak for any special 
branches of industry, but for all our industries. I have no special plea 
to make for ship-building. In what I shall say, drawn from practical 
experience, I represent myself alone, but myself as engaged in four of 
the principal interests affected by the tariff, namely, farming, manufac- 
turing of iron, ship-building, and ship-owning. _I believe in protection, 
not for a single industry, but for one and all, because I believe in the 
principle of protection to develop our country and employ our labor 
without regard to revenue. If a syndicate of capitalists were to meet 
to-day in Wall street, and were to guarantee sufficient money yearly 
to pay the expenses of the government, we would still require protec- 
tion for American labor, and a cry would come from the farmers of the 
Northwest for a home market for their products. 

It would be a gcod investment for England to pay the annual 
expenses of our government so that no taxation need be levied on 
our people, and to receive in exchange free trade. It can be shown 
from the highest English authorities who have examined our industrial 
conditions that only a few of our great industries could survive if our 
sheltering tariff were removed. Have free trade, and where would our 
iron industry be? Not a blast furnace could exist in the United 
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States, although last year we took from the mines nearly 24,000,000 
tons of coal, ore and limestone to make over 5,000,000 tons of iron. 


WHAT THE TARIFF LAWS HAVE DONE FOR US. 


What was the occasion for the creation of our present tariff laws? 
They were created to meet the emergencies of our civil war, to 
develop our country, and to elevate labor. How have they answered 
the purposes of their creation? To answer this question intelligently 
we must see what was our condition in the early years of their opera- 
tion, and what progress we have made under them. I ask your 
careful attention to the following striking facts: 

What was our condition in 1865, at the close of the war? Our 
country was crippled, half of it largely devastated, a large part of the 
population of the conquered sections without employment, and a 
disbanded army of men in much the same unemployed state in the 
North. Our credit was largely impaired, our currency being worth 
only 70 cents on the dollar. We had before us, like a vast mountain, 
a national debt of $2,680,000,000 to pay off. Starting with such 
disheartening conditions, what have we done under our tariff laws ? 

On that debt, in the seventeen years since 1865, we have paid in 


interest $2,047, 500,000, beside a premium on gold of $409,500,000. 
Putting these figures in the form of a table, we have this remarkable 


showing : 





National debt June 30, 186 ccccncecococcccces 
Seeuent peld on debe hem Jans ge, 3 1865, to June 30, 1882. 


A total amount of. . 
Deduct total national debt June 1, 1, “1882... 


And we have actually paid in the 17 years 
Add now to this the premium paid on gold in those years up to 1879, and we have........ 


IRIE BE ia iincn 00s cénnnchondidbubncnes deuceqssebidis Hilda deubsbb et $3,498,000,000 








Thus we see that we have paid in interest alone much more than 
the present amount of our whole debt, and in interest and principal 
together far more than our whole debt at its highest point, viz., July 1, 
1865. What has free trade to offer against this? What would have 
been our condition, and how much of this amount do you think would 
have been paid, had we been under a free-trade system? Would not 
our nation have been bankrupt and our industries ruined as our ship- 
ping is to-day? And while surviving and struggling, would we not 
in every industry, as in shipping, have been — upon and pay- 
ing tribute to Great Britain ? 
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Now, let us compare the conditions of our country during that period 
of seventeen years in our customs and internal revenue—which is, in 
fact, as illustrated by Great Britain’s policy, protection or free trade, 
viz., foreign or home taxation—and see what has been the revenue 
derived from each of these sources. 
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Now, I ask you, gentlemen of the Tariff Commission, and I ask any 
free-trade advocate, whether he would have been willing to be taxed 
personally ? 

Think of it—nearly three thousand five hundred million dollars of 
indebtedness paid off since 1865, starting from an almost bankrupt 
condition as a nation! Then consider our State, county and muni- 
cipal debts that we have paid. If I were in a similar condition, I 
should like to have somebody take my property and bring it out for 
me in such shape as that; wouldn’t you? No wonder the nations of 
the world, that knew of our condition when the war was over, have 
marvelled at what we have done since then: For our achievements in 
nearly all directions have been equally great with our debt-paying. 
Our progress has been great almost beyond belief. Our manufactures 
have increased till in 1880 they reached the enormous sum of eight 
thousand miillions of dollars, while besides this we have every year 
imported manufactured goods—last year to the extent of $300,- 
000,000. And this does not take into account the equally mar- 
vellous development of our agricultural interests, the opening up of 
new territory, the vast extension of railroads, and such a general on- 
ward march of national enlargement and prosperity as the world never 
saw before. All this has been done under our wise tariff laws, under 
the true principle of protection for home industries. I ask the free- 
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trader, the tariff-for-revenue man, and the croakers altogether, in view 
of the facts, if these tariff laws have not worked well for the country’s 
interests. I ask them to say wherein they would have them work 
better. I challenge them to show how we could have made such a 
record under free trade or a tariff for revenue. 

To show with what apprehension English economists and manufac- 
turers looked upon our progress under our tariff, read this testimony 
from three British sources : 


A. F. Wilson on “* Resources of Foreign Countries.” 


There is no use in denying the plain fact that the States have succeeded by their high 
tariff policy in diverting a considerable part of the industrial energies of the community from 
the pursuits natural to, and most profitable in, a new country, to the highly artificial and, 
for America, mostly very expensive industries of long settled and civilized nations. Were 
the sheltering tariff swept away, it is very questionable if any, save a few special manufac- 
tures of certain kinds of tools, machinery, railway cars and fancy goods, and a few of the 
cruder manufactures, could maintain their ground. 


Annual Liverpool Cotton Circular. 


Then this country has suffered very severely of late years from the increasing stringency 
of foreign tariffs. There has been a growing tendency evinced in most countries to protect 
their own industries, and in every such case we are the chief sufferers, for we live, as already 
said, by exchanging our manufactures for the necessaries of life. The United States was at 
one time a large customer for our iron ware and textile fabrics, but the hostile tariff she has 
enforced since the civil war has nearly driven us out of her markets, and has built up a vast 
system of manufactures which completely supplies her own wants, and leaves something to 
spare for competition with us in foreign markets. The free-traders of this country console 
themselves by thinking that she is the chief sufferer, but whether this be so or not (which is 
very doubtful), the fact remains that her markets are almost lost to us, and we, on the other 
hand, are constantly more dependent upon her for food and raw material. For this we have 
no means of paying except by money or bonds, or ,indirectly by our credits with China, 
Brazil and other countries, from which America imports tea, sugar, ete. Our colonies all 
follow in the wake of the United States, and do their best to stimulate their own manufac- 
tures by closing their markets against ours. ; 


London Cablegram to New York Tribune. 


The announcement of the introduction of bills in the House of Representatives at Wash- 
ington proposing the reduction of iron duties rouses the liveliest hopes among British man- 
ufacturers. Leading journals in the iron districts hail the prospect of once more arresting 
the present development in American iron and steel manufacture. Zhe Newcastle Chronicle 
declares it has reason to entertain great hopes of the success of these measures. It considers 
the free admission of iron ore as intended to secure a Canadian supply, but it would result 
in increasing the ore imports fom England and Spain. If free ore were secured free coal 
would necessarily follow, with a general increase in English exports. Zhe Chronicle 
declares these measures to be the most important news cabled for along time. Zhe Econo- 
mist says the effect upon the English iron trade would be enormous. It fears lest the pro- 
posals may be too favorable to English trade to have any chance of adoption. 


Here, in these extracts, you have the honest views of men working 
in the interests of English capital and labor. Honest, because every 
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step in this country towards withdrawing protection from American 
- interests “rouses the liveliest hopes among British manufacturers.” 
Why is that the case, may I ask you? Is it not, should a reduction 
of the tariff laws be effected to such an extent that Englishmen would 
“hail the prospect of once more arresting the present development” 
in American industries, that American capital would be supplanted 
with British, and the payment of remunerative wages to laborers with 
the starvation pittances of European nations? You have listened to 
long and able arguments on the part of free-traders, but wherein do 
their pleas differ from the foregoing expressions of Englishmen? Are 
they honest friends of American labor, or are they allies of foreign 
capital and labor ? 

I do not doubt, gentlemen, that with the change of our condition, 
modifications and changes in our tariff laws have become wise and 
necessary. To suggest those modifications is the duty laid upon you. 
I do not know of any commission of nine men that ever had imposed 
on them a duty more trying or a responsibility more grave. Upon 
what is done with our tariff laws depends the prosperity and advance- 
ment of our fifty millions of people. The just and right execution of 
your delicate and difficult task will entitle you to a nation’s gratitude. 

The system which you will perfect will put an end to all occasion or 
excuse for the continuance of the internal revenue war taxation, which 
is not only a heavy burden upon the industries directly concerned in 
its operation, but paralyzes some of our most interesting and useful 
manufactures, and diminishes by many millions our annual exporta- 
tion to South American and other countries whose trade is naturally 
ours. 


A FARMER’S INTEREST IN PROTECTION. 


1. To call your attention now to the first of the four industries 
which I named, I want to speak briefly of my interest in the tariff as 
a farmer. I have for thirty years farmed 400 acres of land, and now 
farm 1,100 acres. It was studying the wonderful advantages the 
farmer derived from having the manufacturing industries developed at 
home that made me what I am to-day, a protectionist, believing in the 
protection of every great industry till it is developed to a point where 
it has an equal chance in competition in the world’s markets, and 
believing that protection should not be limited to a tariff for revenue 
only, or anything short of what will elevate and protect American 
labor. Asa farmer I had confidence in these forcible words of the 
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great philosopher, Dr. Benjamin Franklin, who, after his close 
observations in England in 1791, wrote from London to Hon. 
Humphrey Marshall, Sr., as follows: 


Every manufacture encouraged in our country makes a market for produce within our- 
selves, and saves us much money to the country that must otherwise be exported to pay for 
the manufacture supplied. 

Here in England it is well known and understood that wherever a manufacture is estab- 
lished which employs a number of hands, it raises the value of land in the neighboring 
country all around it, partly by the greater demand near at hand for the produce of the land, 
and partly from the plenty of money drawn by the manufacturer, to that part of the country. 

It seems, therefore, the interest of our farmers and owners of land to encourage our 
manufactures in preference to foreign ones imported among us from distant countries. 


And I believe, too, with Andrew Jackson, the hero of the Hermitage, 
when he says, “ Build your factories and workshops close to your 
plantations and your farms, and you will confer inestimable and innu- 
merable blessings on the whole of the American people by that policy.” 
Do these words mean that we shall take the product raised in Tennes- 
see to Great Britain, 3,500 miles from the plantation, to reach the 
factories? Or that we shall buy iron from the mines 3,000 to 4,000 
miles away and leave the ore undeveloped in oyr own inexhaustible 
mountains? -No, they mean that Jackson knew that by doing both 
the raising and developing and manufacturing at home we should 
confer inestimable blessings on our people. He recognized God’s plan 
in making men fit for a diversity of employments, and that if this nation 
was to become great it must furnish employment within itself for all 
these diversified gifts. This idea-is the very bottom principle of pro- 
tection. What has not this principle done for us? It has started all 
sorts of industries, to suit all kinds of genius found among our people. 

When the charge is made, as it so often is, that protection is for the 
benefit of the few at the expense of the many, and that it makes the 
farmer pay more for the tools he uses and the clothes he wears in 
order to put profits into the full pockets of wealthy manufacturers and 
monopolists, I recall the wise words of Franklin and Jackson which I 
have quoted, and think there is another side of the question for the 
farmer to consider. I ask you, gentlemen, and I ask the farmers, to 
compare the different sections of our country, and see what was the 
result in those States that followed the idea of these statesmen, and 
then see the difference in those States that did not heed it. 

Look at this farming question a moment. It is charged that the 
farmer suffers great extortion from the enormous prices he has to pay, 
under the tariff, for carrying on his farm. . 
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I have calculated the implements and outfit necessary to carry on a 
1,100-acre farm, and find the list to be as follows: 


THE BURDENS THAT THE FARMER HAS TO BEAR UNDER OUR 
PRESENT TARIFF LAWS. 


A list of the working teams, cattle and tools I use on a farm of 
1,100 acres, 500 acres of it under cultivation—wheat, rye, oats, corn 


and grass : 









Three yoke of cattle. ... ccccccccccccscedccccccccccceces coccconsccosasccscccesccescoscosoce 
Three OX CAPS. .....ccccccccccccccccccccccccesececcocccecccsce seceecbocccccoveccocesocess 
Four horse carts. ........ $ 
Four farm wagons. seccseee 
| One market wagon 
Eight sets harness... .ccoccccoce cocccccocccccccccs cocnceccccesccecccccessceccccccccesecces 
| Four sets cart harness 
One —— 5 machine 
One rea ; —_ 
Twelve — 


| Wha Hates 5. ocndcnanqienchssesscbochshinhabatsasVedhenesnaieidbiauhnccdotemauuatsne 


Plows and harrowSs ........2+ cccceccreceseccccncceccseeccnsccccerereeccsscsenaseesceenecs 











If the tariff were entirely abolished the farmer would not think of 
importing his horses, oxen, mowing machines, reapers, threshing 
machines or farm wagons. Out of the above articles he would not 
import over $1,300 worth. 

Suppose these $1,300 worth cost 40 per cent. more caused by our 
tariff; that would amount to $520. All these articles are good for 
ten years, so that his entire burden on an 1,100-acre farm would be 
$52 a year. Compare this with the advantages to him of having a 
home market. His neighbor who makes these articles for him pays 
more for his product, his children and family are better fed, educated 
and clothed than any people in the world engaged in the making of 
farm implements. The. farmer, when he understands the benefit of 
protection to him, will be no longer deceived by the men who are 
preaching free trade to him. 

This, then, is the burden I suffer under our tariff laws; and the 
average endurance of these implements is ten years. 

But I have learned that to have a town within eight or ten miles of 
my farm, with factories employing any number of hands, increases 
largely the value of the land around the whole circle, as Franklin says. 
One of my farms is five miles south of Poughkeepsie and six miles 
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north of Wappinger’s Falls. In each of these towns are some iron 
works, shoe factories and cloth factories. Hence, no matter what the 
price of grain is in the foreign market, I can live, for I have a market 
at home. The perishable produce that could not be sent to a foreign 
market is sold at home for five times what it cost me to bear the tariff 
burden on my tools and clothing. How many farms all over the land 
are in the same condition? The farmer is largely dependent for his 
profits on the home market that is furnished by the industries which 
protection has enabled us to establish; and no man is more interested 
in the work of your Commission, and in the maintenance of a just and 
equitable tariff, than is the farmer. By the building of manufacturing 
towns all over our land, who can estimate the value that has been 
added to the farms of the nation ? 


WHERE IS THE MONOPOLY ? 


A few facts now on the befogged question of monopoly. Where 
lies the monopoly? Consider these figures: 





Our last year’s imports were valued at 
this amount the articles admitted free valued at 


Of 
And those dutiable at 











Now of the principal /vee articles let us see what industries were 
‘mostly benefited. 














And the manufacturers’ small proportion of interest can be clearly 
seen. The only complaint would probably come from the silk- 


growers. 
Our principal dutiable articles imported are: 
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THE FARMER’S INTEREST IN THE FREE LIST. 


Here is over 60 per cent. of our dutiable imports, and of this pro- 
tection who has the monopoly ? 

Directly, at least 50 per cent. is for the benefit of the agriculturist, 
and of the manufacturers’ share, viz., 50 per cent. indirectly by in- 
creased demand and consumption near at hand, employment of labor, 
development of home interests, wealth and money circulation, we find 
95 per cent. benefiting a// other industries, and fully 75 per cent. of 
which is a clear saving at home to our farmer for his wheat, corn, pota- 
toes, vegetables, chickens, eggs, butter, milk, beef, fruits, etc., without 
loss of freight, uncertainty and delay by long transportation. Every 
cent turned over in business to your neighbor leaves a profit to you 
and conveys the same profit to him. 

The farmer should reflect, too, on what would have been his condi- 
tion had the whole burden of the national debt been thrown on him, as 
it must have been had not our manufacturing industries been de- 
veloped under a protective tariff, and thus created a vast property to 
take its share of the debt burden, besides furnishing the farmer his 
home market. 


THE IRON INTEREST. 


The iron interest is national, not sectional. To the three great wants 
of man, bread, clothing and fuel, must be added a fourth—iron. Look 
at the condition of man before he had developed iron, and consider 
now the high degree to which this great industry has elevated him in 
supplying the other wants—bread, clothing and fuel. What have the . 
engine, the railroad and machinery, in its many thousand applications, 
done toward the civilization of man? For centuries now iron has been 
an essential to civilization. The nation that makes no use of iron isa 
barbarous nation. The nation that cannot produce iron must forever 
be a weak and dependent nation, without the means of self-defense. 

England early recognized the innumerable uses and advantages of 
iron, and earliest developed her iron interest. She is as far ahead of 
the other nations in her iron and coal interests as we are in breadstuff 
and cotton. Her resources in iron and coal, and the wise use she has 
made of them, are what have made England the richest nation and the 
greatest manufacturing nation of the world. 

The fact must not be lost sight of thafiron, being one of the neces- 
sities to man and nations, like bread and cotton, is something for which 
no’ nation can afford to be dependent upon another nation. The 
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nation that produces the iron will inevitably be the greater, and able 
to control the other. Let us see how iron is distributed and developed 
among the important nations and the power it confers. From the 
Annual Report of the Iron, Steel, and Allied Trades of Great Britain 
to the British Iron Trade Association, in 1880, these statistics ‘are 
taken : 













PRODUCTION OF PIG IRON IN PRINCIPAL COUNTRIES IN 1880. 
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Thus it will be seen that England alone produced nearly one-half 
of the total of these five countries, while England and the United 
States together produced 12,017,247 tons, or three-fourths of the 
whole. Could we afford to let England’s production increase and ours 
decrease, till we, with the rest, should be so almost wholly dependent 
upon her ? . 

I firmly believe that were it not for iron, and the use we have made 
of it, you could not hold this immense territory known as the United 
States under one central government. Then our brethren beyond the 
Rocky Mountains would have to sail round Cape Horn, 15,000 miles, 
to come to make laws for the nation, or down the Pacific Ocean, 
crossing the Isthmus of Panama, again reshipping at Aspinwall to 
New York. All of our patriotism, love of country, even the influences 
of the Christian religion, could not control this vast territory under 
3 one central government. Our brethren would say we cannot suffer 
Bs this great inconvenience. We must have a government of our own. 
With all the great natural advantages of this country, if this resource 
of iron had been withheld, would we not be apt to cry that the Great 
Father of the Universe made a mistake in not giving iron to develop 
the other resources? And when we have the iron, shall we now leave 
# in the mine undeveloped, and depend on foreigners to supply a 
material of so vast importance to us, and with no other reason to give 
only that we refuse to degrade and crush labor ? 

There can be but one answer. We must continue to give iron the 
protection needed to develop the vast resources as yet untouched in 
the mine. Why, this interest in this country to-day gives employment 
to one-sixth of our actual working population. 
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Much is said about “monopoly” in connection with this interest. 
Indeed, it is called the “father of monopolies.” I have been engaged 
in this interest more extensively, perhaps, than in any other, and I 
want to find out—for I never could yet—where the monopoly is. In 
1880 we imported $80,483,365 worth of iron and steel, showing that 
we required that much more than we could produce. Yet capital was 
perfectly free to go into the production.of iron. Why was not the 
capital found to supply from our own mines and furnaces that 
$80,000,000 worth? Moreover, in the ten years from 1870 to 1880 
we imported $430,223,753 worth. Why did we not find capital to 
produce that supply at home? As a practical iron manufacturer, I 
will show you why. There were three difficulties in the way. 

1. Transportation. I have obtained maps of England, Scotland and 
Wales, showing the principal iron, coal and limestone deposits, the 
iron centers, Ayrshire, Lanarkshire, Cleveland, Cumberland, Stafford- 
shire and South Wales, and their location and distance to market. 
These maps show that Great Britain has the ore, coal and limestone, 
of which iron is made, in greater abundance, within a smaller space, 
than any other nation. Hence she possesses an advantage of location 
which renders it impossible for other nations to compete with her in 
the iron industry, without protection. 

To illustrate what an advantage this a.one gives: As these maps 
show, the average distance in England, Scotland and Wales from the 
place where the coal, ore and limestone are found to the place where 
the furnaces are located, is from five to ten miles in the Scotch and 
eight to ten miles in the English and Welsh districts. The average 
distance from the furnaces where the ore is made into pig iron to the 
home market for consumption, or to the seaboard, is ten miles. It 
takes 2% tons of ore, 1% tons of coal and 1 ton of limestone—or 5 
tons of raw material—to make I ton of pig iron. The average cost 
in England, Scotland and Wales of getting this raw material to the 
furnaces is only two shillings a ton of their money, or fifty cents of 
ours. The cost of transporting the ton of pig iron to the home market 
or seaboard for shipment is only fifty cents more, or a total transporta- 
tion cost of $3. While the cost of shipment to this country is 30 per 
cent. less from Glasgow to New York than it is from Pittsburgh to 
New York; the one being by water, the other by rail, and the iron 
very often being taken by the ship as ballast. 

How is it in the United States? The average cost of getting the 
coal, ore and limestone—all of which we have in abundance—from 
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where they are found to the furnace is $2 a ton, or $10 for first 
transportation alone, besides the higher cost of labor for mining the 
ore. To get the ton of pig to market costs $1.50 more, or a total 
transportation cost of $11.50 against Great Britain’s $3—a difference 
against us of $8.50 a ton. It will be seen that this difference in the 
haul alone in the two countries is more than the $7 per ton duty now 
given as protection to pig iron. These facts, deduced from official 
statistics, cannot be questioned. 

I appeal to you, gentlemen, as though I were talking to nine 
capitalists who were discussing whether they should invest capital in 
the iron business. If these statements are correct, would you be pre- 
pared to put your capital into the iron interest under these con- 
ditions ? ) 

It is true, there are sections of our country where to some extent 
we have coal and iron ore almost as conveniently located as they are 
in England, but as yet those sections are undeveloped, are without 
railroads to make them available to market, and, therefore, are at 
present out of the consideration. Thus I have given you difficulty 
number one, explaining why we imported $80,000,000 worth of iron 
in 1880 under the tariff laws, and $430,000,000 in the ten years—g5 
per cent. of all this being paid to foreign labor. 

2. Labor. I am now going to give you some stubborn facts which 
I have experienced the last year. In company with some friends I 
have just completed the construction of a modern blast-furnace at a 
cost of over $250,000. Everything that could be done in the com- 
pression and reduction of labor was done, and probably there is not 
a biast-furnace in the world to-day that can produce pig iron with 
fewer hours and labor per ton. But what is this furnace composed of ? 
Iron, stone and brick. Take the iron, and what shape was it in when 
I began the enterprise ? Ore in the mine. Where lay the stone? A 
coarse rock in the quarry. What were the bricks? Clay. You 
know, gentlemen, the value of clay when you begin to make brick 
out of it. This ore, rock and. clay, before labor was put into it, was 
not over 5 percent. of the furnace’s cost. The balance that made up 
the cost was labor. In England, France and Germany the cost of 
this labor is 60 per cent. less than in this country. Hence the furnace 
built in those countries would cost 60 per cent. less, making the cost 
of a furnace there $150,000, while mine cost $250,000. I shall not 
go further into the details of the labor question here, but this is the 
greatest difficulty of all, and this it is that demands protection. 
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3. Interest. In the sections of the United States that have yet to 
be developed in their iron interest—as Virginia, Alabama, North 
Carolina, Tennessee—and in the partially developed States of Penn- 
sylvania and Ohio, the cost of capital would average 8 per cent., or 
$20,000 a year on the $250,000, while in England, France and Ger- 
many it would be only 3% per cent., or $5,250 on the $150,000—a 
difference in favor of the foreign iron manufacturer of $14,750 every 
year against the American enterprise, so long as it existed. This is 
difficulty number tliree, explaining why we imported $80,000,000 
worth of pig iron in 1880 under our tariff laws, and $430,000,000 
worth in the ten years named. The same difficulties would exist in 
the case of the woolen mill and all other factories as to cost and labor, 
high interest and high taxation. 

I have thus briefly alluded to three difficulties. These are by no 
means all we have to contend with. There was another great diffi- 
culty that lay in the way of our iron industry’s development. It con- 
sisted of the great workshops, and the vast, long-established iron in- 
dustry of another people, the English. And yet beyond this, to 
trouble and frighten away capital, was the constant hue and cry kept 
up—chiefly by a class having no interest in American development, 
nor in anything but selling the goods of foreign nations over the 
counter—in regard to tariff legislation. This kept capital in an un- 
settled condition signally disastrous to investment. Yet in spite of 
all this, American enterprise could not be crushed, and to show you 
what we succeeded in accomplishing under so unfavorable conditions 
of competition, I call your attention now to a few figures of iron 
production. 
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An increase of 52 per cent., making of transportation a total of above 
16,000,000 tons furnished merely to change the ore into pig. Have 
the men engaged in transportation no interest in this ? 

Shall we leave these 16,000,000 tons of ore, coal and limestone 
buried in our own soil, and encourage their development in a foreign 
land, simply because labor is cheaper, and consequently productions 
of all kinds cheaper? Will any one say what the effect would be to 
this nation of drawing each year from our financial resources and 
sending it abroad to purchase our annual iron supply? Would not 
this increase the cost of iron in the country we purchase it from ? 

Shall this transportation, shown to be so immense, be done in this 
country or in a foreign one? And what would be the loss to our 
inland carrying trade if this vast freightage from the mine to the fur- 
nace were shut off? . 

Besides, this is only the first freightage; made into pig and into 
various forms and shapes, it is then distributed into all parts of the 
land, to be worked up into all forms for use. So it furnishes trans- 
portation again and again until it reaches the merchant’s counter. 
Remember this transportation is labor as well as the rest. 

These 7,256,864 tons of material, which were worth but 30 cents a 
ton in the mine, were increased in value to $100,557,685 when it 
had merely been made into iron and steel billets and muck bars. 

The value it would attain when worked up into all the conceivable 
forms for use, from the plow to the knife-blade, from the axe to the 
surgeon’s lancet, and from the ship-plate to the watch-spring, cannot 
be estimated. But what has been applied to create this value? Labor; 
nothing but labor. 

Now, will the free-trader compute for us the value of this in dollars 
when worked into all the shapes we use it in, the number of men in 
all the mechanical trades who draw their support in this country from 
working up this pig into its various forms and values? Then let him 
consider the families dependent upon these mechanics and laborers, 
and tell us what is to become of them if iron and its products are 
purchased abroad? The principle is the same with many of the other 
industries. Nothing but labor has increased the value of the iron, 
from the ore up, and this labor is cheaper in foreign countries; so that 
if ore can be converted into iron at less cost, so can all other things 
that are to be made of that iron. So it all comes back to the 
bottom question: Will you degrade American labor or will you pro- 
tect it? . 
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The application of labor to our natural resources is the source of 
our wealth and prosperity. By the development of these resources 
and the providing of our people at home with the manufactured 
goods they need, how many thousands of towns and cities have been 
built up from the swamp where the scrub-oak grew to what they are 
to-day? To the extent we apply this labor we get rich; when we 
cease to apply it we get poor. Our real wealth lies in the savings, or 
profits, of this labor. 

To dispose of the charge that the protective tariff raises and keeps 
up prices, and to show that in fact the competition made possible by 
the tariff reduces the cost, I will give some figures relating to ship 
iron and steel rails. 


COST OF IRON, 1850 TO 1881. 


Figures taken from New York prices show that the average price 
per pound of ship or tank iron from 1850 to 1860, years when we had 
a low tariff, was: 

For ship or tank plate, 4 cents; for flange iron, 5 cents; for angle 
iron, 334 cents; for rivets, 5 cents; average of the four classes of 
iron, 4% cents. 

From 1870 to 1880, years of a high tariff, the iron products of this 
country increased about 100 percent. In those years it would be 
supposed that the increased demand would create an increased price; 
yet, though wages were higher by 20 per cent. between 1870 and 
1880 than between 1850 and 1860, the price of iron was reduced 
under our high tariff by 25 per cent. This is a positive proof that to 
have cheap iron we must depend not upon a foreign market, but upon 
the competition, energy and enterprise of our own people. 

As proof of what I have just said, allow me again to refer to figures 
taken from official records, which show that from 1870 to 1881 
average prices were as follows: Ship or tank plates, 2% cents; flange 
iron, 4 cents; angle iron, 2% cents; rivets, 4% cents; average of the 
four classes of iron, 334 cents, or 25 per cent. less than in 1850 and 
1860. 


THE GREAT STEEL-RAIL MONOPOLY. 
The following shows the price, in sterling and in dollars, free on 


board, in British ports of steel rails, from 1863 to 1875, per ton of 
2,240 pounds, compiled by Mr. H. V. Poor, of New York: 









































Add to the above the premium on gold. 

Net tons of Bessemer steel rails produced in the United States from 
1867 to 1880, inclusive: 1867, 2,550; 1868, 7,225; 1869, 9,650; 
1870, 34,000; 1871, 38,250; 1872, 94,070; 1873, 129,015; 1874, 
144,944; 1875, 290,863; 1876, 412,461; 1877, 432,169; 1878, 
550,398; 1879, 683,964; 1880, 954,460. 

At a valuation of $65 per ton, this would amount to $245,961,235. 
Ninety per cent. of this enormous sum was paid to American labor. 

And here comes in the significant fact that before steel rails were 
made in America those purchased in England for American use were 
costing $80 per ton, gold, or 30 per cent. more than they are sold for 
now in America. Who, then, had the monopoly? No one then 
heard about this great monopoly. When we were sending the gold 
out of the country, giving employment to foreign labor and allowing 
our own labor to go idle, was this policy in the interest of this 
country or of England? We never hear of monopoly in this country 
until we begin to supply our own wants and cease buying in Eng- 
land. That is what a policy of protection has done for us in regard 
to steel rails. 

THE LOCOMOTIVE. 


Now I want to call your attenticn briefly to what we have done in 
building the locomotive. That will show the development of another 
American industry. Fifty years ago we imported a locomotive engine 
from England as a sample. I made an examination some time since 
as to the number of locomotives now in the United States, the cosi 
of their construction, and how it compares with the cost of construc- 
tion in other countries. The number of locomotives in use in this 
country January 1, 1879, was estimated at 16,445, valued at $164,- 
450,000. The number of cars in use, not including palace cars, was 
estimated low at 498,000, which would cost at least $600,000,000, 
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making the value of locomotives and cars together $764,450,000. 
Besides as much as one-tenth of the total now running must have 
been rebuilt, say, five times since 1830, at a cost of $382,225,000, 
making a total of $1,146,675,000, which is more than England has 
invested in ships. But, besides this, we have built locomotives for ex- 
port to all parts of the world, owing to the recognized superiority of 
the American locomotive. 

The Baldwin Locomotive Works slene 5 sent out of the country from 
1870 to 1880 over 520 locomotives, 152 of them to English colonies, 
and of all the locomotives used in the English colonies, from 95 to 98 
per cent. were built in the United States. 

Estimating what other shops have done, we “have exported since 
1870 $20,000,000 worth of locomotives and double that amount of 
cars. 

We have, then, succeeded in building locomotives of such quality 
and at such prices that we have taken England’s locomotive business 
away from her in her own colonies. Is there any reason why, when 
our ship-building shall be equally encouraged and developed by ex- 
tending our trade and making a demand for it, we should not build 
ships for those countries which have not the resources to build them 
for themselves ? 

But then we are told that, while we can build the locomotive and 
the car, we cannot build the ship, though that is built out of the same 
materials and from the same forest and mine, and though the labor 
required to convert one hundred tons of pig iron into locomotives is 
much greater than it is in the finished ship, and just as high-priced. 
But we had a policy for building the locomotive, by finding a use for 
it, and you see the result. 


THE SHIPPING QUESTION. 


III. As for ship-building and ship-owning, though they properly 
come under consideration in connection with the tariff, I will not ask 
your time now for them, but will submit in separate form, should the 
Commission desire, what I wish to say on those vitally important 
subjects, interwovensas they are with nearly all branches of industry. 

To show you how intimate and extensive is this connection, I call 
your notice to the following list of articles required to carry out the 
contracts I had on hand between January 1, 1880, and January I, 
1882. The list may be a revelation to some of you in regard to what 
is required in the outfit of a steamship, which is in reality a floating 
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hotel. It will also show what a blow is aimed at our varied industries 
by the “free-ship” bill so regularly introduced into Congress. Free 
ships, gentlemen, would do absolutely nothing to revive American 
ship-owning, but they would be a serious blow to the protective 
principle. Following is the list: 





Pig iron, 3,450 tons ’ : 
Manufactured iron, plates, angles, bars, rivets, forgings, etc., 47,824,000 lbs. . . . 


$2,357,215.00 


Nautical ins: ic St ee ed 


Hoisting engines 
for masts 


ing for boi 
Engineers’ tools and instruments 
Cabin state-room ture, chairs, tables, brushes, pails, baskets, cuspa- 
Glass for si 
Porcelain and 
674,350.83 
$3,031,565.83 











THE RAW MATERIAL FALLACY. 


IV. But before I close I must say a few words about the matter of 
raw material. Many a man, looking only at his own little interest, 
demands raw material free, wholly regardless of the equal right to 
protection of the labor and capital engaged in producing that raw 
material. The narrow-minded and one-sided policy of the men who 
cry out for raw material duty free was well illustrated in the last Con- 
gress by a few ship-builders who urged the Committee of Ways and 
Means to report a bill to allow them to import the iron for ships duty 
free. The average cost of the iron used in, the construction of an 
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iron ship (as the forged keel, the stern stem, port rudder, angles and 
plates) would be 3% cents per pound in America. This was worth 
in the coal and ore in the mine not over 5 per cent. of the 3% cents. 
The cost of the iron hull to the ship-builder would be 6 cents per 
pound, or 2% cents a pound for his labor to complete the ship. Thus 
the labor from the miner to the man who made the plates, rivets 
and bars was more by I cent a pound than the labor expended by 
the ship-builder, and the ship was more than half built, in the way of 
preparation of the material, before the ship-builder touched her. 
“Yet give me free trade,” cries the ship-builder, “on all this material 
brought up to the point where it suits my use, and let all the other 
branches of industry, that have capital and labor engaged in building 
more of the ship than I do, fight out the battle of free trade with 
men who have cheaper capital and labor.” And then, in addition to 
all this, the ship-builder demands protection for himself on the finished 
ship. Is this just? 

It is not even sensible. For the ship-builder should see that he 
cannot pay the freight, the commission and insurance on this material 
to bring it 3,800 miles, besides paying the advance of 40 per cent. for 
his labor on the part of the work he performs, and compete with the 
man who builds the ship in England, having his shipyard alongside 
the mines. 

Then, if by such a policy he closes up our iron works, as he cer- 
tainly must, what guarantee has he that the English manufacturer 
will not put up the price on him? It is certain that such would be 
the result, for the figures show that the amount of iron produced by 
this country and required in this market has regulated its price in 
England as closely as the thermometer mercury follows the changes 
in the temperature. And it is proof enough of the fact that the raw 
material that enters into the iron ship is cheaper in this country 
to-day than it was in England two years ago. We should not lose 
sight of the important fact that England and America are the two 
great iron-producing countries, and that if we stop producing we 
become dependent upon England, and throw a monopoly into her 
hands that may and will be turned against ourselves. We are the 
greatest consumers of iron, and as a nation in that condition, with 
unlimited resources for its home production, we should be indeed 
lunatics to become dependent upon any other nation for this or any 
other essential product. We must protect one and all justly and 
equitably, reducing the tariff where it is too high, maintaining it 
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where required, favoring no special industry or class, and so fitting 
protection to the needs of all our industries and manufactures that it 
shall equally protect all. 

Gentlemen of the Commission, there is another point that I wish to 
call your attention to; that is, the theory that a tariff for revenue 
only would be ample protection for American capital and labor. 





The value of manufactured goods made in this couptry last was 
The amount imported was. = iden 





| 





The best English and American authorities think that with the high 
rates of interest on capital and our high-priced labor only a few of 
our industries could be kept in operation. For the sake of argument 
I will say that these few industries thus kept in existence would 
manufacture one-sixth of our total consumption, which would be 
$1,425,000,000, leaving to be purchased abroad $7,125,000,000. 

Now the advocate of a “ tariff for revenue only” claims that only 
$350,000,000 are needed for the expenses of this government, including 
interest on the national debt. This would give our manufacturers a 
protection of less than 4 per cent., while the labor on manufactured 
goods is 70 per cent. of the cost. The interest on his plant is 3% 
per cent. more than in Europe. With such, a revenue law (one for 
revenue only), how long would American factories remain in opera- 
tion unless the rate of labor and interest on capital is reduced to the 
European standard. 

Under free trade these 5,000,060 tons would be made iri England; 
the 24,000,000 tons of minerals would have to be dug from her mines 
by her laborers, transported by her transportation companies; and the 
5,000,000 tons of iron, the product of the 24,000,000 tons of minerals, 
would be sent to us in English ships, and the products of our soil that 
would go to pay for this would be also sent in her (England's) ships. 
Then it should be remembered that our manufactures dependent upon 
pig iron, from the railroad bar to the watch-spring, would of necessity 
cease. The great home market would be transferred to Europe and 
our industrial independence end, for it is impossible for a nation to be 
independent which does not supply itself with iron and its products. 

In the years from 1870 to 1880, inclusive, there were imported into 
the United States, as per official figures, iron, steel, and tin plates, 
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$430,223,763, or an average of, say, $43,000,000 a year. This amount 
of iron and steel was needed for consumption here; and you will 
remember that from the mine to the form in which it is received here 
go per cent. of its value is labor. We have, then, been giving during 
that period to the development of foreign countries and the payment 
of foreign labor the enormous amount of over $386,000,000. 

What is saved from the cost of producing after man is sustained is 
what builds up towns and cities. How many churches, school-houses 
and private dwellings more than we now have should we own if all 
this $430,000,000 worth of iron were made at home? Was there 
anything to prevent those men who are continually crying “ Monopoly” 
from becoming iron-makers ? 

But there is no end to the many devices resorted to to break up 
and destroy the effects of the wonderful strides we have made in 
developing the resources of our country and supplying our own 
wants. 

The schemes of these tariff-for-revenue men are not fully under- 
stood. Many of our best citizens are deceived by the plausible way 


in which they are put. 
FREE ORE AND FREE SCRAP IRON AS RAW MATERIAL, 


I am now importing 25,000 tons of ore from Spain, costing me 
$150,000 at my wharf. Before the application of labor in mining 
and transportation is applied, it is only worth 25 cents per ton in 
Spain; it certainly, then, is not raw material. At my wharf it is 
advanced by foreign labor and foreign freights to $12 for the ore to 
make a ton of iron; the ton of iron I sell for $22, leaving $10 to pay 
for limestone, coal and labor. Now give us free coal, and it takes 1% 
tons to make the ton of iron; this 1% tons of coal is worth $6; add 
this to 12 tons of ore makes $18.50 for coal and ore, leaving $3.50 
for labor and limestone. Persons discussing this subject had better 
learn the fact that, with the coal, ore and limestone at the furnace 
mouth, the labor is only $2 per ton for converting into pig. Now 
give us free raw material—coal, ore and limestone: you leave us $2 
per ton for labor on pig iron, while you give to the foreign producers 
$10 in labor. Now I say if you go this far, let us have free pig iron; 
this will then put an end to iron-making in the United States. 


° SOME SALIENT POINTS. 


In conclusion, permit me to briefly recapitulate some salient points 
in this discussion, referring to propositions recently made to you in 
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the anti-protection interest. I allude, in the first place, to Mr. 
Hewitt’s request that iron ores and scrap iron be placed on the free list. 

Every two tons of ore imported into this country worth $12 when 
landed, or more in value than half the price of a ton of pig iron, 
sends $11 worth of labor out of the country, while ore of equal 
quality for Bessemer, or other purposes, is to be found in Virginia, 
North Carolina, Alabama, Tennessee, Missouri, parts of Pennsylvania 
and New York, yet undeveloped and sufficient to supply our wants for 
a thousand years. All that is wanted is the opening of railroad com- 
munication. The future cheapness of iron in this country depends on 
the development of the iron interest in those States. The West was 
aided by the nation to open railroads to develop its grain and raise its 
market value from 10 cents a bushel for corn to 60 cents. The ore 
and coal mines of those States are now in a similar condition. If the 
nation does not want to aid them she should not bring them into 
competition with foreign countries who have cheap transportation by 
water. Every farmer, lumberman, business-man, though he may not 
own one ton of ore, is interested in building up roads to the mines, for 
it opens the road to the market for all products. 

American pig iron is selling to-day at the furnace for $22 per ton. 
A ton of cast-iron scrap is worth $20. Of the value of the ton of 
pig iron at the furnace $19 represents the cost of labor in mining, 
transporting and smelting. The ton of scrap is worth only $2 less 
than the ton of pig, but by using it the country loses the benefit not 
only of all the cost of the ore, but of all the labor employed in pro- 
ducing American pig iron. How inconsistent as well as unpatriotic 
it is, in view of these facts, for a man to ask protection on pig iron and 
advocate the admission of scrap iron duty free. ; 

We have seen that the increased wealth of our country has come 
from the growth of our manufactures. Of the cost of manufactured 
goods 80 per cent. is for labor. Every dollar invested in importing 
foreign-made goods to compete with home-made deprives American 


labor of 80 cents. Gentlemen have come before you crying out that © 


American manufactures are a monoply by force of the operation of the 
tariff, and that our manufacturers make inordinate profits at the expense 
ot the people. Ifso, why do not these gentlemen put their capital into 
manufactures and invest at home the hundreds of millions they now 
expend in purchases abroad? Howcan there be any monopoly in 
manufacturing more than in corn-growing or cotton-growing when 
last year we imported $600,000,000 worth of goods for our own 
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wants? Why, I repeat, do not those men who cry out about manu- 
facturing monopoly break it down by themselves going into manu- 
facturing, and take -to themselves a share of the great profits they 
claim that we are making, and make more money by paying to 
American labor the sums they now pay to foreign labor? The truth 
is that they have no real faith in their own statements about American 
manufactures, and, as a class, have no interest in common with those 


of American labor. 
JOHN ROACH. 





— 


RAILWAYS IN MEXICO. 


I HAVE read with great interest an article, by Hon. John Bigelow, 
published in “ Harper’s Monthly Magazine” for October, entitled 
“The Railway Invasion of Mexico.” I am very much pleased that 
such gentlemen as Mr. Bigelow, who is prominent in this country 
both for the positions of public trust that he has held and for his 
scholarship and talent, should begin to inquire into and study the 
condition of Mexico, and give their views on this subject to the 
American people, as I believe great good will result therefrom. 
Heretofore the representations published in the United States 
about Mexico have too often been made by persons who had not the 
experience and ability of Mr. Bigelow, and, as a general thing, they 
have done great injustice to that country. Whatever errors Mr. 
Bigelow may have committed in his review of railway building in 
Mexico, I am perfectly satisfied that he has written in good faith, and 
that his mistakes have occurred because he did not obtain all the 
proper information, or because he was not in the country long enough 
to fully comprehend its present condition and future prospects. It is 
certainly very creditable to him that, after having made so short a 
stay (only two or three weeks I understand) in the City of Mexico he 
should have been able to understand and appreciate so well the 
political conditions of that country. It speal:s very highly for his 
judgment and for the study that he has made of the state of affairs in 
Mexico. I have found the article full of interest, and I regard it as 
on the whole very fair and just toward Mexico. But unfortunately he 
has made, in my opinion, some mistakes which, if not corrected, will 
have an injurious influence on my country, and I desire to present a 
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statement of facts which I trust will be sufficient to show the errors 
contained in that article. 


CRITICISMS ON MEXICO. 


Mexico has often been very severely criticised by American writers, 
generally because they have not taken the necessary pains to become 
sufficiently informed upon the real condition of things there, and have 
not been able to follow the course of events. They saw in Mexico 
revolutions for many years, and they formed erroneous conclusions 
which led to their unjust and severe criticisms. 

Only a few years ago, in 1878, distinguished Americans found fault 
with Mexico because they supposed the Mexican Government did 
not intend to make liberal grants to American citizens for the building 
of railroads, and because they thought there was not sufficient security 
for life and property and stability in that country. These charges are 
now entirely removed, and Hon. John W. Foster, who was for several 
years United States Minister to Mexico, and who is one of the Ameri- 
can citizens best understanding Mexican affairs, on account of his long 
residence in the country in an official and honorable capacity, who was 
at one time one of the Americans to make the more severe criticisms 
upon Mexico, has come out manfully in a letter addressed to a New 
York newspaper, the Evening Post, acknowledging that such criti- 
cisms have no longer any foundation or ground to stand upon, and 
that Mexico has now a stable government, and is in a prosperous 
condition.! 


t The Zvening Post of New York, in its issue of September 20, 1882, published a letter 
from Hon. John W. Foster, late U. S. Minister to Mexico, dated in Washington on the 
16th of the same month, in answer to another letter making criticisms.upon Mexico, of 
which the following is an extract: 

** Americans have in times past been free critics of Mexican affairs, and during my seven 
years’ residence in that country I was not an exception to this practice. Our complaints 
have generally been directed (1st) against the instability of government; (2d) the insecurity 
of life and property; (3d) the bad condition of national finances and public credit; (4th) 
fear or suspicion of American aggression ; and (5th) reluctance to more intimate commercial 
relations between the two countries, especially by means of international railroads. It 
Presidents Diaz and Gonzalez have, during their official terms, been able in any measure 
to overcome these evils and objections, frankness and justice require that we should give 
them full credit for their acts. It is an historical fact that, from the foundation of the 
Republic, General Diaz was the first President who has been able to rule the country in 
comparative peace, and to transfer the Government to his successor under the constitutional 
forms, without a revolution, It is conceded by all who are conversant with Mexican affairs 
that in the past six years, which cover the administrations of Diaz and Gonzalez, life and 
property have been more secure throughout the Republic than ever before. These two 
facts alone should entitle them to the lasting gratitude of their countrymen and to the hon- 
orable regard of the friends of republicanism everywhere.” 
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In former years the complaint brought against Mexico was that its 
Government was not disposed to make railroad grants to Americans. 
Mr. Bigelow now criticises the country because it is granting too 
many charters for railroads most of them being given to American, 
citizens. 


MR. BIGELOW’S CRITICISMS. 


I do not think it necessary to notice in detail the errors or mis- 
understandings of secondary importance in his article, which are but 
few, and fortunately will not affect in any way the future prosperity of 
Mexico, and I will confine myself chiefly to a review of the point 
which he makes, that the money invested in railroads in Mexico will 
not pay a reasonable interest, and that therefore it is not safe to make 
such investments. 

It will be seen at once that if he is correct in his view of the case, no 
other railroad enterprise will be undertaken in that country, and even 
those under construction at present might be obliged to come toa 
standstill, because certainly no enterprise would find money to be 
invested in it when investors are certain that it will not pay a reason- 
able interest. This point, therefore, is of essential importance to 
Mexico, as well as the United States, because it is plain, in my opin- 
ion, that both countries would be greatly benefited by being connected 
by railroads, and that it is to the mutual interest of both, not only that 
the lines now in construction should come to a speedy completion, but 
that many new lines that are projected should also be built. 

I take it for granted that this question of investment has been 
thoroughly investigated by the most competent men in the United 
States, men who have had large experience in railroad construction 
and operation, and that they have thoroughly satisfied themselves that 
it would be a lucrative enterprise to build railroads in Mexico, because 
otherwise they would not have undertaken to expend their money 
there. This, in my opinion, is a conclusive argument to prove that the 
building of roads in that country will be a paying business. Yet many 
of the investors, upon whose subscriptions the experienced railroad 
builders rely to carry on their works, may be affected by the opinion 
of a gentleman of the high standing of Mr. Bigelow, and for this rea- 
son I consider it almost a duty to myself, representing here the inter- 
ests of Mexico, to show, as far as I can, that his conclusions are not 
correct. 


39 
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THE VERA CRUZ RAILROAD. 


It seems that the main reason upon which Mr. Bigelow bases his 
conclusion is what has happened with the Vera Cruz Railroad. He 
appears to take it for granted that the Vera Cruz Railroad cannot pay 
more than 5 per cent. on the money invested in its construction; and 
as he supposes that that is the best line in the country on account of 
the large subsidies it has received from the Mexican Government, and 
because it has had no competition so far, he naturally concludes that 
other roads would gain less interest upon the money invested. While 
all the data that he has had at his command, and some of which he 
mentions in his article, are entirely correct, thus showing that he has 
come to his conclusions in good faith, and without any desire to pre- 
judice public opinion on this subject, he at the same time has not been 
fully informed as to the history of the Vera Cruz Railroad; and while 
that road is really his foundation for supposing that railroad building 
in Mexico will not pay, I am thoroughly satisfied that the history of 
that road is the best proof that can be presented that railroad building 
is and will be a very profitable undertaking in Mexico. 

The Vera Cruz Railroad has 263 miles from the City of Mexico to 
the City of Vera Cruz, a branch from Apizaco to the City of Puebla 
of thirty miles more, and an unimportant tramway branch to Jalapa, 
operated by animal traction. : 


WHY THE VERA CRUZ ROAD HAS COST SO MUCH. 

On account of many very serious mistakes which were made in its 
construction, it has cost four times as much as it could be built for 
now. The total amount of indebtedness of the road in round numbers 
is $40,000,000, and it is evident that it could be built now with 
$10,000,000. This cost was increased so largely for several reasons. 
In the first place, the money was obtained at a great sacrifice, and it 
was not furnished when it was wanted. In the next place, the build- 
ing of the road extended over thirty-six years, with many intermis- 
sions, during which the work stopped, and the concession was repeat- 
. edly transferred from one grantee or company to another, which, of 
course, made the construction more expensive. The history of this 
enterprise, from its commencement to its conclusion, shows both how 
wretched has been its management, and how lenient and liberal has 
been the action of the Mexican Government through all these delays 


and faults.! 


1 History of Vera Crus Railway—This road had ten grants or concessions from the Mex- 
ican Government before it was completed. The first concession was issued August 31, 
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In the third place, a very great mistake was made in beginning at 
the City of Mexico, and having to transport all the materials, rails, 
locomotives, cars, etc., on carts drawn by mules from Vera Cruz to 
the City of Mexico, or at least from Soledad to the City of Mexico, 
a distance over the mountains of more than two hundred miles. Then 
the location was not the one best calculated for a business enterprise. 
The grantee of the road, Sefior Escandon, owned several tracts of land 
in the Cordova and Orizaba districts, in the State of Vera Cruz, and 
he decided that the road should pass by his land at any cost. The 
result was that the road has a grade in a large portion of it of 
more than two hundred and ten feet to the mile, and passes over a 
very broken and mountainous country, where it was very expensive 
to build, and is terribly expensive to operate. 

It would require too much space to set forth all the other reasons 
which have made this road so expensive, but it is enough to. say that 
it could have been built and that it could be built now for $10,000,000. 
And it is readily seen that if with its present capital it could pay 5 
per cent., with this capital reduced to one-fourth the interest on the 
money invested would be 20 per cent. 


1837, under which a survey was made and some preliminary work aone. A new concession 
was given May 31, 1842, to a company, and large appropriations were made by the Govern- 
ment to aid in its construction, but only 114% miles were built up to November, 1850, when 
the company abandoned the grant. From November, 1850, to August 31, 1857, it was in 
the hands of the Government, and 12% miles were built. On the 31st of May, 1857, a con- 
cession was granted to Antonio Escandon, but up to April 5, 1861, no advance had been 
made in construction, at which date a new grant from the Government was obtained, mate- 
rially modifying the provisions of the former grant. When the intervention occurred, the 
French authorities entered into a new arrangement with Escandon, and his contract was 
recognized by Maximilian, with certain changes favorable to the grantee. During the 
French and Maximilian régime he constructed 133 miles of road. On the downfall of Maxi- 
milian, Escandon applied to the Republican Government to revalidate his concession, and, 
notwithstanding he had been a strong supporter of the French and of the enemies of the 
Republic, the Government, on the 27th of November, 1867, made a new contract with him 
under even more liberal terms than his former grant, and this contract was again modified 
on the 11th of November, 1868, and the road was finally finished in January, 1873, under 
the Escandon grant, sixteen years after his first contract was made, and thirty-six years from 
the date of the first concession. It appears, from a contract entered into between Escandon 
and Messrs. Smith, Knight & Co., of London, for the construction of the road, that he was 
to receive as a bonus $2,000,000. How much more he received from other contractors or 
assignees is not known. The amount of freight paid for materials to construct the road 
from the end begun at the City of Mexico amounted to $3,310,847. The capital of the road 
was fixed by the present company at $26,195,600; but early in 1873, in order to protect the 
road from its outstanding obligations, the capital was increased to $35,370,647; in 1874 
another increase was made to $37,782,526; and it now appears from the last report of the 
directors that authority has been received to increase it to $40,000,000. 
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482 
THE VERA CRUZ ROAD PAYS WELL. 


Besides, it is not entirely correct that this road only pays § per 
cent. interest. One portion of the capital is in the shape of first 
mortgage bonds, which draw 8 per cent. interest, and which amount 
to about $12,500,000. Another portion is in the shape of second 
mortgage bonds and perpetual obligations, which draw 6 per cent. 
interest, and which amount to about $15,000,000, on a considerable 
part of which the company for a number of years paid 12 per cent. 
interest, and the balance is in the shape of common stock, which 
draws no interest, and it is upon this common stock that the directors 
of the Vera Cruz road report, as Mr. Bigelow published in his article, 
that only 5 per cent. was received the last year. 

It is to be noted also that since Mr. Bigelow’s article was prepared 
another annual report of the directors has been issued, from which it 
appears that the holders of the common stock have received a divi- 
dend equal to 6% per cent. per annum, so that his conclusions, based 
upon the experience of the Vera Cruz road, will have to be revised to 
that extent. ! 

But there is another method of ascertaining the paying qualities of 
a railroad, not noticed by Mr. Bigelow, and which, I believe, is 
regarded in railroad circles as a more correct test than the dividends 
received by the holders of common stock, especially on roads so 
heavily mortgaged as this, and where the stock represents less than 
one-third of the capital; that is, the gross and net earnings of 10ads. 
Adopting this test, let us make a comparison between the earnings of 
the Vera Cruz Railroad and roads similarly situated in the United 
States. Probably the two lines combining, more nearly .than any 
others, similar conditions are the Union Pacific and the Central 
Pacific, having heavy mountain grades, long stretches of high table 
lands and seacoast connections. 

An examination of the official reports shows that in 1880 the gross 
earnings per mile of these three roads were respectively as follows: 


t.As it has not been possible to. obtain a copy of the original report of the Board of 
Directors of the Mexican Limited Railway Company of the 30th of May, 1882, above 
referred to, it has, been necessary to. translate it from Spanish, which translation may. differ 
somewhat from the original, 

Paragraph 19 of the above report is, as follows : 

**40. The-directors have the pleasure to lay before the bondholders a resumé of the ac- 
counts, wherein they will see that interest can be paid on the capital in bonds and whole 
dividends on the first and second preferred shares. At the same time they. beg to, propose 
that a dividend of 6% per cent. per annum be decreed on the-ordinary stock.” 
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Union Pacific, $11,304; Central Pacific, $7,818, and the Vera Cruz, 
$12,662; and the net earnings per mile were as follows: Union 
Pacific, $6,168 ; Central Pacific, $3,913, and the Vera Cruz, $7,330. 
The reports for 1881 show the gross earnings per mile to be as fol- 
lows: Union Pacific, $12,516; Central Pacific, $8,758, and the Vera 
Cruz, $16,489; and the net earnings for the same year: Union 
Pacific, $6,207; Central Pacific, $3,593,-and the Vera Cruz, $10,008. 
It will thus be seen that for the last year the Vera Cruz road made a 
net earning of 6 per cent. upon a capital of $168,000 per mile. A 
very liberal estimate would not place the cost of construction to-day 
at more than $50,000 per mile, upon which the present net earnings 
would be a return of about 20 percent. If we accept the Vera Cruz 
road as an evidence of what may be expected in the working of the 
railroads now being constructed by American companies, the fore- 
going exhibit is certainly not calculated to discourage American 
investors in those enterprises.' 

The increase in the price of this stock shows, too, what is its real 
value in London. Only three or four years ago the stock had almost 
no price on the Stock Exchange in London, and the Mexican Gov- 
ernment, which held about four millions of this stock, thought that it 
could never realize 5 per cent. out of it, and very likely would have 
been glad to sell it to anybody at a very low figure. On account of 
the prosperity of the country, which has commenced with the building 
of railroads, and which has increased materially the business of the 
Vera Cruz Railroad, the earnings of that road have been so large that 
it has been able to pay the interest on the first and second mortgage 


t The following table will show how the above figures have been compiled. The reports 
of the Union Pacific and the Central Pacific are for the fiscal years ending June 30, and for 
the Vera Cruz road to the end of the calendar year. The net earnings for the year 1881 on 
the Vera Cruz road are in part estimated, and in making the calculations the Jalapa ‘tramway 
branch was not included, its business being too unimportant to affect the result : 











1880. Union Pacific. | Central Pacific. Vera Crus. 
Number of miles operated. ........---+++-+--+++++++ 1,815 2,390 293 
Ge0es GRTRIRYS...... caccccensccorccccesccccscccces $20, 517,806 $18,686,729 $3,709,910 
Net earnings... .... ~~ ---0++eeeeeeeceseeeeseeeeeeee 11,195,875 ‘35p-42 2,147,589 
Gross earnings per mile........--0+ccsccesceseceees 12,398 818 12,662 
Net earnings per mile.........ccccceesccccceeseess 6,x 3,973 7,330 
188r. 
Number of miles operated. ........00ee0-----000+--+ 1,819 2, 6x4 293 
Gross earningS........-.-+---seeccseecceeesseesees $22,765,752 $22,893, $4,831,215 
Net earnings. ....-.-.---c0e-esereeeeeecenseenstene ara a my 2,958,729 
Gross earnings per mile...........ss+seeeee-eeees-- 12,516 8,758 16,4 
i WS. .coccccccsccceseccssseosesers 6, 3593 mo” | 
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bonds and to pay dividends upon the common stock. These dividends 
have raised the price of the common stock as well as the mortgage 
bonds above par, and the consequence of all this is, therefore, that the 
common stock of the Vera Cruz Railroad, which only four years ago 
was really worth nothing, has reached a very high price, and the latest 
intelligence shows that the securities of this company are among the 
most highly valued in the London market.! This fact, in my opinion, 
proves more conclusively than anything else what are the profits of the 
Vera Cruz Railroad, and what are to be the prospective earnings of 
other railroads building in Mexico. 

I am satisfied that the Vera Cruz Railroad could have had larger 
earnings before the construction of the other roads began in the 
country if it had encouraged trade in some way; but its tariffs have 
been almost prohibitory, the rates being over 28, 24 and 20 cents per 
mile on first, second and third class merchandise freight per ton, which 
is almost equal to the freights before the road was built. With such 
tariffs it will not be regarded as surprising that trade really did not in- 
crease to any extent, and was almost in the same condition as before 
the line was put in operation. Notwithstanding this and the other 
facts that I- have mentioned, and especially the heavy expense of 
operating the road on account of its very high grades, the price of its 
securities in London shows how profitable it is, and in my opinion this 


Extract from the financial column of the New York World, September 23, 1882: 

“The ordinary or common shares of the Mexican (Vera Cruz) Railway have been in 
strong demand the past week at the London Stock Exchange, where they have reached the 
exceptional price of 143% per cent., with large transactions and comparatively little floating 
stock. There is about $11,260,150 of this stock, upon which dividends were paid in June 
last at the rate of 6% per cent. per annum. In July last the quotations were about 106 per 
cent. Prior to the commencement of the Mexican revival, about four years ago, these 
shares were quoted as low as 1% per cent. The details of capitalization, dividends and 
market values are best shown by the following summary : 


MEXICAN RAILWAY, VERA CRUZ TO CITY OF MEXICO. 

















= ‘ 

ae Issue per mile.| Market price.| Cash value. 

Ordinary stock.........-..-.--2+-.-++-- 6% $38,430 14 $16,158,085. 65 
ad preferred stock ............+0-0------ 6 17,268 “a 51970, 238. 32 
rst preferred stock..............-.+----- 8 43,588 156 19,923, 203-04 
OS See 6 34,130 128 12,800, 115.20 
Pncindbescucthonsnethednecee:4 . snchas Oe ae eee $54,851,642.21 




















Represent cash value of $187,206.97 per mile. 
Average dividend per mile upon par value, .06y4; per cent. 
Average dividend per mile upon present value, .04;44; per cent. 
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is the best and most conclusive proof that can be presented of the 
prospects of railroad building in Mexico. 


AGRICULTURE IN MEXICO. 


Mr. Bigelow seems to doubt very much that there will be any 
agricultural development in Mexico, on account of the peculiar 
climatic conditions of that country, and on this point, too, I believe he 
makes a serious mistake for want of sufficient knowledge of the con- 
ditions of the country. Mexico is a country which has almost all the 
climates in the world, from perpetual snow to the greatest heat; and 
it has a configuration which is not found anywhere else, and which 
causes great changes in climate, in rainfall, and in all other conditions 
affecting agriculture. It is therefore impossible for anybody who 
makes a flying visit to Mexico,eand especially if he only stays in the 
City of Mexico, to form a complete estimate of the country and to 
make predictions about its future-development. .Even after a careful 
observer had visited the largest portion of the country, it would be 
very difficult indeed to make any such prediction or to venture any 
correct judgment. All that can be said with propriety is that Mexico 
has unbounded natural elements of wealth, both agricultural and 
mineral, which when developed will afford great traffic to railroads 
built there. 

Very few Mexicans, if any, know as much of Mexico as I do. I 
have traversed the country often, and in several directions, sometimes 
on official business, and I have made several trips to remote regions 
for the only purpose of studying the country and its conditions, and 
yet I could not say that I know all Mexico well enough to make any 
broad and sweeping statement or prediction such as appears in Mr. 
Bigelow’s article. 

I do not consider Mr. Bigelow’s statement correct about the rainfall 
in Mexico, but I will speak further on in this article on that subject, 
as I do not desire to interrupt with a new subject my review of the 
portion of his article I am now considering. 

Although I have not visited the Pacific Coast of the United States, 
and especially the State of California, I am informed that it is essen- 
tially similar to Mexico, and in many respects inferior, having a 
portion on the coast, and high mountains, and valleys between these 
mountains. It is subject in rainfall to the same conditions as Mexico, 
at least as the northern portion of Mexico, which is not the richest in 
agricultural resources ; and yet the State of California has been able 
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not only to support the railroads built over her territory, but to give 
large profits to the capital invested in them, and I understand they are 
regarded in this country as among the best-paying roads in the United 
States. The State of California is able, notwithstanding its climatic 
conditions, to raise a very large amount of wheat, which not only 
supplies the needs of her people, but enables her to export a very 
large amount to foreign markets, and it may be properly called, I 
believe, an agricultural State in this country. It is my opinion that 
the same would be the case with a great many of the unpopulated 
regions of Mexico, which have more or less the same conditions as 
California. The State of Sonora alone can produce in my opinion a 
larger amount of wheat when it is settled than California does now. 
The Mexican States have also a great deal of mineral wealth, and staple 
products, commanding high prices, such as sugar, coffee, tobacco, etc., 
can be raised. California, I believe, had only about 20,000 inhabitants 
when it was acquired by the United States, and most of them were 
Indians—perhaps a larger portion than the Indian element occupies in 
the population of the Mexican Republic, and yet California is now a 
State embracing nearly 1,000,000 of inhabitayts, having one of the 
largest cities in the United States, and raising grain enough to build 
up a large commerce and make a very rich State. It is true that 
people have resorted to irrigation in California to raise wheat, 
but they will do the same thing in Mexico, notwithstanding that in 
avery large area in that country wheat can ’be raised without irriga- 
tion at all. 

Land is worth in a great many portions of Mexico much less than 
it was in California when it began to be settled, and it will not be 
difficult for many years to come to bay large tracts of land at very 
low prices. Although the northern portion of Mexico is not so well 
irrigated as its southern portion, there is water enough, with some 
expense, to irrigate very large tracts of land, and it will be so valuable 
with irrigation that I have no doubt there will be found plenty of 
capital ready to be invested in the work of this improvement. 
But the necessity of irrigation for raising cereals only exists in the 
northern portion of Mexico and in some other limited localities in the 
country, and, as I said, in a very large area of the country cereals as 
well as other products of high value in the market can be raised with- 
out any irrigation, depending only upon the moisture of the atmos- 
phere and the rainfall. 
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MINING IN MEXICO. 


But even supposing that Mexico could not be an agricuitural 
country, for want of proper irrigation, as Mr. Bigelow is inclined to 
believe, I atn perfectly satisfied that even her mining resources of 
themselves would be enough to make profitable not only the lines of 
railroad now contemplated (some of which are in process of construc- 
tion and others not yet commenced), but many more which the new 
conditions of the country will then require. 

The mineral wealth of the Pacific portion of the United States is 
really but little compared with the mineral wealth of Mexico, which 
exists throughout almost the whole extent of its territory; and, not- 
withstanding the great obstacles which have prevented the large 
development of mining in Mexico, and which are entirely removed 
with improved machinery, Mexico has yielded, as it is known, about 
two-thirds of the whole silver existing in the world. In the present 
condition of things it is very difficult, almost impossible, to work suc- 
cessfully any mine there which has not peculiarly advantageous cir- 
cumstances, because transportation is very expensive, and there has 
been want of capital sufficient to invest in these enterprises; and with- 
out improved machinery, which could not be conveniedtly carried to 
the mines, and want of capital to buy the machinery and work them, 
it was almost impossible to develop the mineral wealth of the country. 
With few exceptions only such mines as could be worked without 
improved machinery and whose ores are very rich have been worked 
up to the present; but as soon as the railroads approach the mining 
districts, and there is confidence enough to invest large capital in 
mining, there will be a very large development in Mexico, much 
larger, I believe, than any that has heretofore been seen in the world. 


INHABITANTS IN HIGH MOUNTAINS. 


Mr. Bigelow thinks that a population living in a high altitude, that 
is between five and seven thousand feet above the level of the sea, is 
not a people “that deserves to be regarded as an active civilizing 
force.” Even supposing that to be so, it is necessary to take into 
account that not the whole of Mexico has that altitude, and that 
although a large portion of the inhabitants of the country are located 
between three and seven thousand feet above the level of the sea, there 
are very large sections which are below that altitude and at the sea 
level, and a great many of which are perfectly healthy, and others can 
be made healthy with population and with works which will cost only 
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“a reasonable amount. The idea suggested by Mr. Bigelow is a new 


theory that I have never seen advanced by scientific men, and which 
naturalists like Humboldt do not present as a correct one. It applies 
to a very large portion of the Pacific States of this country, especially 
to Nevada, Colorado, California, etc., and I do not know that the 
inhabitants of any of those States can be regarded as of a lower order 
than the inhabitants of the States which only have low lands, or very 
low altitudes above the level of the sea. 


AMERICAN MONEY INVESTED IN MEXICO. 


Mr. Bigelow speaks of the investment of a very large amount of 
money of the United States in Mexican railways, and it is proper to 
take into consideration that not all the cost of railways in Mexico is 
sent in money from the United States. A great portion of it goes in 
the shape of locomotives, cars, rails, etc. The actual cash expense is 
really considerably below the total cost of the road. 

Mr. Bigelow seems to forget that the railroads built in Mexico are 
really extensions and feeders of the great system of the American rail- 
ways, going into a region fabulously rich, and besides that, one of the 
immediate advantages for the United States of her railroad connections 
with Mexico will be to stop the exportation of gold for a large part of 
the $150,000,000 which she has now to pay for the sugar and coffee 
that she consumes from Cuba and Brazil, countries which do not 
import anything of account from the United States, and which take 
the value of their staples consumed in the United States in cash, 
and collect export duties upon loose articles. Within a reasonable 
time after Mexico is in railroad communication with the United States 
very likely all the sugar and coffee’ required by this country will be 
raised in Mexico, and have to be transported by the roads now in 
process of construction, and the United States will not have to pay 
cash for these articles, but will pay in manufactured articles of this 
country, which would largely increase their manufactures and their 
wealth, thus retaining many millions of dollars in gold which have now 
to be exported to pay for the value of those articles. 


1 In a dispatch to the Department of State, Mr. Foster, late United States Minister to 
Mexico, in a report in 1876 on ‘‘ Coffee Cultivation,” says: ‘‘In Mexico, our neighboring 
Republic, there exists at our very doors the agricultural capacity to produce all the coffee 
that can be consumed in the United States, and of a quality equal to the best grown in any 
country. Mexico, it is true, is exporting very little coffee, and scarcely figures in the coffee- 
producing countries, but its capacity and adaptability for its production have been tested by 
more than fifty years of successful cultivation.” 
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An item from the Mexican Treasury statement for the last fiscal 
year, recently published, will show what may be expected in the way 
of increased trade from the United States: During the past year two 
of the American companies holding concessions from the Mexican 
Government have commenced to construct their lines from Laredo on 
the Rio Grande, but up to the 30th of June last (the close of the fiscal 
year) they had advanced only a short distance toward the interior. 
The duties heretofore collected on goods introduced through the 
custom house at Laredo never exceeded $180,000 per annum, but for 
the last fiscal year the duties amounted to $1,200,000. 

There are other considerations, in addition to those already men- 
tioned, tending to refute the assumption in Mr. Bigelow’s article, that 
Mexican railroads are not likely to pay a fair return upon the invest- 
ments made for their construction, and which it may be appropriate to 
briefly state in this connection. Besides the great benefits to be 
derived from the mutual exchange of products of the two countries by 
means of international railroads, to be classed as through business, an 
intimate study of Mexico will prove that its local business will of itself 
make them a good investment. I think I have given a satisfactory 
reason why the local transportation of the Vera Cruz road has not 
developed more rapidly. The short experience of the railroads now 
being constructed from the city of Mexico to different parts of the 
interior is proving that liberal efforts to build up such trade are being 
readily responded to by the inhabitants. The Morelos road, which is 
now operating about eighty miles south from the capital into the valley 
of Cuernavaca, is receiving all the business it can attend to, and the 
same may be said of the Central road, which is being extended north 
toward the American frontier. Even in the first months of their oper- 
ation those roads are yielding a profitable return. A few facts drawn 
from the natural conditions of the country will show that a large local 
transportation business may be confidently relied upon. 


FUEL. 


Mexico is a large country, embracing over ten millions of inhab- 
itants, and they require, of course, easy and cheap means of trans- 
portation, and can naturally support with their own production and 
consumption several trunk and branch lines of road well devised and 
cheaply built. The population of Mexico is not spread over the 
country, as is the case in the United States, but it is settled in towns, 
more or less distant from each other. Although the country possesses 
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* extensive forests, after four hundred years of constant consumption 
the forests in close proximity to the towns have been destroyed, and 
fuel begins now to be scarce and to command a comparatively high 
price. So great is the need of substituting coal for wood, on account 
of the great increase of consumption caused by railroads, factories and 
other reasons, that the Mexican Government, naturally alarmed at this 
condition of things, appointed, recently, a committee to investigate 
‘the matter, and report the proper measures to be adopted for the 
accomplishment of that end. I have personal knowledge of all this, 
because I was a member of that committee. 

It is my earnest conviction that the transportation of coal and 
timber alone will afford enough business for several lines of road to 
make them a good investment. It is believed that extensive coal beds 
exist in various parts of Mexico, but if not sufficient for the wants of 
the country, it can be brought from adjacent regions in the United 
States, or through the seaports reached by the prospective roads. 
Mr. William Cross Buchanan, of London, an engineer of world-wide 
reputation, who years ago was employed as chief engineer in the 
construction of the Vera Cruz Railroad, has recently returned to 
Mexico and made a report to the directors of the Mexican National 
Railway Company, after an extensive visit to the interior of the 
country, on which in this point he fully sustains all I have said. He 
cites, for instance, the extensive forests of the State of Michoacan, 
penetrated by that road, as destined to furnish a large traffic “ when it 
is considered that good pine lumber now sells for over $60 per 1,000 
feet, board measure, in the City of Mexico, against $12 at Patzcuaro, 
and that firewood sells in the capital for $16 per cord, while it is but 
$2 at Patzcuaro.”’ His belief is that the coal trade is likely to exceed 
all the other business.! 

2 Mr. Buchanan, in his report, April 23, 1882, pp. 7 and 8, says: “Important as, I 
believe, will be the timber trade from the forests of Michoacan to the ‘ Bajio,’ the capital, 
and the mines of the far North; the carriage of tropical produce and fruits to Central and 
Northern Mexico and the United States; the cotton trade from Texas and the Lagunas to 
the forty or fifty cotton mills which are already counted up on the lines of the Mexican 
National Company ; the cattle trade from Michoacan and the ‘ Bajio’ to Corpus Christi, and 
that in the national cereals; and the transportation of machinery, tools and hardware of 
every description from the United States to distribute throughout Mexico, this coal trade 
seems likely to exceed all in tonnage. With the increased activity of the people since the 
railroad works began, especially noticeable in the erection of new cotton and other mills, 
there seems to be impending a ‘fuel famine’ in the Republic. When I was here last the 
price of firewood in the capital was, if I remember correctly, about $6 per cord. Two years 
ago I learn it was $8 per cord. It is now over $16 per cord, at which rate good coal at $20 
to $25 per ton would be cheaper. The Government has just made a contract with the Vera 
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The question of fuel is one on which Mr. Bigelow lays great stress, 
and which is, in my opinion, another source of revenue to railroads 
built in Mexico. Mr. Bigelow takes the price of wood in the City of 
Mexico, where it is more expensive now than anywhere else, for 
reasons which I have already stated, and where it has doubled its 
price in the last two years on account of the building of railroads. 
The supposition that this is the price in the whole country is a very 
great mistake, 

There are now large forests in Mexico which are yet untouched, 
and where wood is worth nothing. I have often seen many poor 
people, living near such places, using for cooking their food woods of 
the most expensive kind, such as ebony, rosewood, mahogany, cedar, 
etc. This fact will show what is the price of wood there. But as 
railroads advance to those regions the price of fuel, whether wood or 
coal, will be very much reduced, as it is now in other parts of the 
country. 

In Sonora extensive deposits of anthracite coal are known ‘o exist. 
In Northern Mexico an extensive coa! basin has been discovered, rest- 
ing upon the Rio Grande and extending into portions of the States of 
Coahuila, Tamaulipas and Nuevo Leon, extending over many hundred 
miles of area. This deposit has not been fully explored, but it is 
hoped it is sufficient in both quality and quantity to solve the fuel 
question, for railway use at least, in that portion of the Republic. On 
the table lands north of the City of Mexico other deposits have been 
discovered. And doubtless the new demand for coal will bring to 
light many other sources of supply. 

There are besides several other coal beds already discovered in the 
States of Puebla, Oaxaca, Vera Cruz, Morelos, Tlaxcala and others. 
Humboldt affirmed, in 1804, the existence of coal in Mexico. Piedras 
Negras, a frontier town on the State of Coahuila, meaning d/ack 
stones, is abundant in coal, which is found on the surface. 


PECULIAR CONDITION OF MEXICO. 


Mexico is 2 very: peculiar country, little known, and understood here, 
It has large plains on. the seacoast, on both oceans, but they are com- 


Cruz line to reduce its freight rate on coal to $12 per ton from Vera Cruz to the capital, so 
as to permit foreign coal tobe used. Considering the demand among 9,000,000 or 
10,000,000 of people, dwelling chiefly. in a treeless country, for fuel for mining, reduction 
works, factories, mills, gas works amd household use, in connection with that required by, 
the rapid spread of railroads, a line which can enjoy the principal coal traffic of the country 
would probably need but little other freight to. keep it busy.” 
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* paratively uninhabited ; and the main population lives in broken por- 
tions of the country and on the high and central table lands. Trans- 
portation over a mountainous country is so high as to make it imprac- 
ticable to use articles of little value when they are at a certain dis- 
tance. This condition of things, together with the climatic conditions 
of the country and the fertility of the land, produces phenomena which 
can hardly be realized here. A year of good crops in Mexico is a 
real calamity in many of its agricultural districts. As the production 
in that year far exceeds the consumption of the immediate neighbor- 
hood, and grain cannot be sent to any distance, on account of the high 
cost of transportation, the prices fall often below the actual cost of 
the grain, and for that year an abundant crop brings ruin to the 
planters. 

The high cost of transportation explains why almost the whole Gulf 
and Pacific coasts of Mexico consume flour from the United States, 
notwithstanding the high import duty it pays—over 4c. per pound 
(10c. per kilogram)—and why in several places, as is now the case in 
Yucatan, even Indian corn is imported from the United States, when 
corn is produced in great abundance all over Mexico, and wheat is 
also produced very abundantly in the high larids and cold localities. 
When railroads make transportation easy and cheap all this will 
change, of course, and the roads will have all these articles to trans- 
port for home consumption, and we might then become large exporters 
of grain. ; 
RAINFALL IN MEXICO. 


Mr. Bigelow is not correctly informed in believing that there are 
only four months of rain in Mexico during the year. That may be so 
in the City of Mexico, but it differs very much in the different sections 
of the country. 

The climatic conditions of Mexico affect the production of certain 
articles in a very peculiar way. Rain falls in great abundance as you 
approach the equator, and is considerably diminished as you come 
north. In the State of Chiapas, the most southern part of Mexico, it 
rains six or eight months during the year, in Oaxaca from five to six, 
in Puebla and the City of Mexico between three and four, and further 
north considerably less, excepting some localitigs near the coast, or on 
high mountains, where the rainfall is controlled ‘by different causes. 
The heavy rains which fall from the City of Mexico toward the south 
make it almost impossible to raise wheat by natural irrigation, and the 
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only way of raising it is by planting it during the dry season—that is, 
in winter—and cultivating it by artificial irrigation, always, however, 
with the danger of having occasional and unexpected rains, which 
might destroy the crop. The necessary consequence of this is that 
wheat-growing is quite expensive in such localities, which are thickly 
populated, and wheat from San Martin, one of the best wheat regions in 
the State of Puebla, is worth at the City of Puebla about $4 for 100 
Mexican pounds, or about 96 English pounds. But as you approach 
the north, and the rainfall lessens, about Queretaro, for instance, and 
in what we call “El Bajio,” a very fertile region of Central Mexico, 
only about 150 miles north of the City of Mexico by the present road, 
wheat can be raised during the rainy season—that is, with natural irri- 
gation—and, therefore, its cost is there quite low, and its quality very 
good. The abundance of rain in southeastern Mexico, which prevents 
the growing of wheat by natural irrigation, helps considerably the 
abundant and cheap raising of barley, and while about the City of 
Mexico a bushel of wheat is worth eight of barley, in the Bajio the 
price of each is about the same. 

These facts, I think, go to show what a great local, or rather inter- 
nal, trade in grain and other articles of necessary consumption this 
condition of things will necessarily bring about in Mexico when rail- 
roads are built there. 

The foregoing very brief considerations show what a great mistake 
it is to consider that the rainfall in the City of Mexico is the standard 
for the rainfall in the Mexican Republic. 


REVOLUTIONS IN MEXICO. 


Mr. Bigelow considers that there is great danger to railroads in 
Mexico from revolutions which might occur in that country. Wars 
are, of course, great drawbacks to railroads; and, supposing that an- 
other war should occur in Mexico, the roads there would be subjected 
to the consequences, but no more than those of the United States dur- 
ing its late gigantic civil war. Fortunately, however, there is not much 
danger of any war in Mexico at present, no more than in the United 
States, and I believe that Mr. Bigelow himself expressed this opinion. 

I really believe that war in Mexico would be less disastrous than in 
the United States. There have been several revolutions in Mexico 
which kept the Vera Cruz Company in almost constant turmoil, but 
its tracks and cars were not destroyed, and the only way in which the 
road felt the revolution was in the diminution of its business. But 
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there is not now any probability of revolutions occurring in Mexico, 
for all the purposes of revolutions are already accomplished. The 
country has undergone a complete change as a consequence of the 
many years of revolution which it has had. Their objects were hardly 
understood and appreciated in the United States. From a bigoted, 
intolerant country, it has been changed into a liberal, progressive 
nation; and this, of course, could not have been effected without 
great effort and without commotion and bloodshed to some extent. 
Neither England nor France nor other countries standing now at the 
head of the civilized world could establish civil and religious freedom 
without revolution and bloodshed. But once accomplished, all the 
purposes of the revolution and freedom of religion, freedom of educa- 
tion, equality before the law, trial by jury, etc., established, there is 
no political reason for revolution. 

The several years that the political revolutions lasted created, to be 
sure, a class of men who. prosper with revolution and who could not 
earn their livelihood im times of peace. These men were always bent 
upon revolution, and were the worst enemies of order; but now, 
with the prosperity of the country and the building of railroads, occu- 
pation is given to this class of men, and they. are to-day as much 
interested in keeping the peace and preventing any further revolution 
as they were formerly in the reverse. 

The building of roads and the prosperity of the country besides 
destroys. revolution in. another way. The Government is always 
stronger than any revolution in the beginning. Railroads now allow 
the Government to concentrate troops against any revolutionist and 
destroy him at once, and the prosperity of the country gives the 
Government sufficient means to break up any revolution’ in its birth. 
Nobody, therefore, will now think of recurring to revolution. 


POLITICAL, EDUCATION IN MEXICO. 


Mr. Bigelow believes that there is very little political education 
among the masses im Mexico, and considerably less than really exists, 
and’ presents as proof, and im substantiation of his opinion, that in one 
of the recent elections held in that country only about 12,000 votes 
were cast, quoting from a letter published in the New York Evening 
Post, which makes the statement and expresses great surprise that the 
Mexicans should believe that any importance could be attached to 
amy such small number of votes. - This is a mistake, caused by a want 
of, knowledge of the Mexican. laws in regard to elections. In Mexico, 
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there is no direct vote; that is, no Mexican can vote directly for his 
candidate for office (although every inhabitant enjoys the electoral 
franchise), but he votes for an elector, and the electors vote for the 
magistrate or official. In accordance with the act of the 12th of Feb- 
ruary, 1857, which is in force at present, each 500 inhabitants have a 
right to choose an elector, and these electors meet afterward to make 
an election. It will be seen, therefore, that 12,000 votes cast in one 
election does not mean, as Mr. Bigelow supposes, that only about 
12,000 votes of inhabitants of Mexico had been cast, but that the 
votes of 6,000,000 inhabitants are represented by 12,000 electors. In 
former elections over 15,000 votes have been cast, which represent a 
vote of 7,500,000 of inhabitants. 


FOREIGN IMMIGRATION INTO MEXICO. 


Mr. Bigelow takes a very discouraging view of Mexican immigra- 
tion, but I think on that point he is mistaken. To be sure, as long as 
Mexico does not have railroads to afford cheap and easy facilities for 
transportation, it can hardly be expected to receive very extensive 
immigration; but as soon as means are placed within the reach ot 
new-comers I have no doubt that immigration will flow into that 
country as it has into the United States. Mexico has a very fertile 
soil, where, for instance, fruits which have a high market value and 
very large profit, such as bananas, coffee, cocoa, etc., etc., can be 
cultivated. Lands can be obtained in Mexico, as Mr. Bigelow 
acknowledges, at a much lower price than public lands can be had in 
the United States. Public lands in the State of Chiapas, for instance, 
which is one of the richest States in agricultural resources, are worth 
now 50 cents per hectare, which is equivalent to over two and one-half 
acres, making its value about 20 cents per acre, and I doubt whether 
there is any richer or better land anywhere on the globe, except per- 
haps in the valley of the Nile. Public lands in Sonora are worth, I 
believe, only 12% cents per hectare. The land in Chiapas does not 
require any irrigation to raise the valuable tropical fruits named. 


THE MEXICAN INDIANS CAN DEVELOP A LARGE TRADE. 


But even supposing there should be no immigration to Mexico, I 
believe that the country would be very largely developed and the 
railroads would do a very large business with the native population of 
the country. About three-fourths of the population of Mexico, as 
Mr. Bigelow states, is composed of Indians. The population being 
34 
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10,000,000, there would be 7,500,000 Indians. These Indians have 
distributed themselves over a very large area of country, and have 
been in a position where they need raise only sufficient produce .for 
their consumption, there being no market for their surplus. This fact 
has made them produce little—only what is necessary for their 
individual and immediate use. As an instance of this condition of 
things, I will mention a fact that came under my own observation in 
Loxicha, a town in the State of Oaxaca. The inhabitants of the town 
cultivate especially corn and sugar—corn for their food, and sugar to 
sell in order to provide themselves with the other necessaries of life. 
They manufacture their sugar without any modern facilities or imple- 
ments. Their mills are generally worked by hand-power, and very 
seldom by mules, and their utensils are generally of the rudest kind. 
Some of their mills are situated thirty miles away from their towns, 
yet they manufacture sugar and carry it that distance, either on their 
shoulders or upon the backs of mules, and sell it at one cent per 
pound; and yet their towns are on the Pacific slope, and not more 
than forty-five miles from the Pacific Ocean. It can readily be under- 
stood how much the condition of these Indians would be changed and 
improved the moment they have a market in which to receive a fair 
value and profit on their sugar, and can obtain more modern 
implements and adopt more improved facilities in the manufacture of 
sugar alone, for such a change in their method would economize labor 
considerably, and would afford them an opportunity of selling that 
staple at four or five times the price they receive for it at present. 
And yet these Indians are happy, and quite well off when compared 
with others who have not the same natural advantages. I have, also, 
seen in other localities of the same State of Oaxaca, Indian women 
weaving cloth for themselves and families, and I have estimated that 
this occupation pays them about three cents per day. They occupy 
themselves in this way because they cannot use their labor in anything 
that would prove more profitable. It can be readily seen how the 
cendition of these people would be improved if they were offered 
proper opportunities for making their labor available, and by which 
they could produce more for their *own consumption, as well as for 
sale. 

' I have not seen any people more docile and more deserving of a 
better fate than the Indians of Mexico. They are ignorant and poor, 
for reasons that I have already set forth, but there are elements in 
them to make them a great people. Whenever any one of the race 
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has had the advantages of education, he has risen to the highest 
standard. Many of Mexico’s most distinguished men, either as states- 
men, patriots, soldiers, etc., have been pure-blooded Indians, as Juarez 
and Morelos. I have the highest sympathy for them, and I would 
spare no effort to do them justice and to advance their condition in 
every way I possibly could. I believe one of the most effective 
means to obtain this result is to increase their wages, and this has 
already been one of the first effects of railroad building in Mexico. 
When they are well off they will be a different people from what they 
are now. 

I have carefully and closely studied the cultivation of coffee in 
Mexico, and I am satisfied that it can be raised there in good locations 
with economy, and secure about fifty per cent. profit on the capital 
invested in its cultivation. But even allowing that there would be no 
immigration into Mexico, and the agricultural resources of that 
country were not developed, I believe that the mineral resources would 
give large returns for the capital invested in railroads. 


SUPPOSED OPPOSITION TO RAILROADS IN MEXICO. 


Mr. Bigelow asserts that there is a strong opposition to railroad 
building in Mexico, and he has no doubt that, if the whole nation was 
freely permitted to express itself, it would be in favor rather of taking 
up every rail which had been laid toward the American frontier than 
for putting another down. Certainly, on this point, he has fallen 
into a lamentable error. The people, from the most intelligent to the 
most ignorant—with very few exceptions—are not only in favor of 
railroads, but are very eager to have them built. I have had a very 
marked proof of this in a lengthy letter which I received very recently 
from General Diaz, late President of the Republic, and now Governor 
of the State of Oaxaca. The Mexican Southern Railroad, of which 
General Grant is President, is projected to run from the City of 
Mexico to the Pacific, through the State of Oaxaca. General Diaz 
writes me that the people are manifesting great impatience at the 
delay in the construction of this road; that he is very much embar- 
rassed, as Governor, to satisfy their clamor; that, unless the work is 
soon undertaken, the men of property and means are threatening to 
withdraw their capital from the State; and that there is danger of a 
panic and bankruptcy unless something is done to appease the general 
impatience. He begs me to give him some encouraging assurance on 
the subject, and says that the State Government is ready to vote a 
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' subsidy if it is desired, and will promote the early beginning of the 
work of construction. 

Another proof of this friendly feeling is noted in the report of the 
London engineer, Mr. Buchanan, heretofore quoted. After an exten- 
sive tour through the interior of Mexico, he writes: 

“The new railways are undoubtedly quite popular. The railroad 
feeling runs strong among nearly all classes. There is no trouble with 
the landholders whose properties are invaded (less even, I believe, 
than in the United States), thanks partially to the clause in the con- 
cessions making the previous year’s appraisement for taxation the basis 
of valuation when condemned; and I have seen little of that undue 
official interference and over-exactness which might have been feared. 
The Government inspectors, as well as the heads of departments and 
the people, all appear too much interested in the progress and success 
of the lines to think of imposing useless standards and formalities—at 
least this is our experience at this end of the line.” The only persons 
I have heard of as entertaining ideas against railroads, or rather 
expressing any fear on account of railroads being constructed, are 
engaged in the carrying business—that is, the owners of mules and 
carts—for they know, of course, that they canndt. compete with rail- 
roads, and they fear that as railroads advance their business will be 
decreased and destroyed. They do not seem to realize that the rail- 
roads will afford better opportunity for employment, with higher wages 
and larger profits. But even this class are not opposed to railroads ; 
they are only apprehensive that their interests will be endangered by 
the building of such means of transportation. With the exception of 
this class of peopie, I feel assured that the public sentiment is in favor 
of railroads in Mexico. The people are convinced that such-a system 
of transportation and communication will make the country more pros- 
perous, and they are decidedly favorable to the building of such roads; 
and the result of the beginning of railroad systems of transportation 
and communication has encouraged every one in the belief that when 
completed the prosperity of the country will be enhanced and its inter- 
ests promoted. Everybody has noticed that the beginning of railroads 
in Mexico has already been attended by increase of wages and increased 
price of real estate, and therefore everybody feels the advantages of 
such a system and is in its favor. None of the lines which have been 
commenced are yet finished so far as to develop a larger trade in Mexico; 
none of them connect Central Mexico with the United States, and 
yet the prosperity of the country is already apparent. Lands in the: 
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vicinity of the roads have increased in value, and a great many new 
buildings have been erected in the cities, and now new enterprises are 
being engaged in. Business has increased enormously, as is evidenced 
by the revenue collected last year. 


INCREASE OF REVENUE. 


The federal revenue of Mexico from 1870 to 1879 averaged not 
more than $18,000,000 per annum, and in 1880, owing to the pro- 
gressive movement in business, caused by the building of new roads 
leading to the United States, the revenues increased to upward of 
$25,000,000; and for the fiscal year ending Jyne 30, 1882, reached 
$30,000,000, most of it from custom-house duties. So that in four 
years Mexican revenues have almost doubled. The custom house at 
Vera Cruz, which is now the principal port of the Republic, yielded up 
to 1879 about $3,000,000 per annum, but in the last fiscal year, ending 
June 30, 1882, the amount of revenue collected at this port was 
$12,000,000, or four times as much as formerly. These facts speak 
more eloquently and effectively than any argument that could be sub- 
mitted of the first result of railroad enterprise when in its incipient 
state. 


RAILROAD SUBSIDIES. 


Railroads in Mexico have been encouraged by subsidies, it being 
supposed that they would not otherwise pay, but I believe this has _ 
been a mistaken policy. If railroads do not pay, subsidies will not 
materially help them, and if they are paying investments they do not 
need to be subsidized. This conclusion has been reached in the United 
States after long experience, and I believe that Mexico will soon reach 
the same decision. When subsidizing a road the Mexican Govern- 
ment acts upon the principle of copartnership—that is, as a part owner 
of the road—and therefore reserves to itself certain rights ; for instance, 
directing the route, how it shall be built, whether in a light or sub- 
stantial manner, what shall be the rates for passengers and freight, 
etc.; and it is proper that it should be so, because, as Mr. Bigelow 
acknowledges, the subsidy paid by the Mexican Government was 
about equal to one-half of the cost of the road, and it is only just that 
the party furnishing such a proportion of capital in the project should 
have an adequate control in the management of the road. But Mexico 
has given several grants to railroads without any subsidy, and in such 
cases the Government only exercises such rights as are inherent in the 
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governing power of a country. It is of course for the parties who 
undertake to build railroads in Mexico to decide as to what kind of 
grant they wish to apply for, whether the subsidized or the unsubsi- 
dized concession. 


FOREIGN INTERFERENCE IN RAILROADS. 


I fear that Mr. Bigelow has not thoroughly studied the question of 
the rights and obligations of railroads toward the Mexican Govern- 
ment, and for this reason he finds fault that by the provisions of all 
grants the railroads give up any claim to the protection of their 
respective governments, and agree to accept the decision of the Mex- 
ican Government in all cases. These provisions seem to be simple 
and natural, and I believe that this is the general opinion in this country. 
A great many of the roads in the United States have been built with 
English capital, and I have no doubt there have often been complaints 
about many of them. Suppose that the owners of such roads had 
conferred with the parties who furnished the capital with which they 
were built, and applied to Great Britain and asked interference in their 
behalf, would the United States have allowed such interference? I 
think not, for reasons that are very obvious and fundamental, and 
which I think it unnecessary to state here. American capitalists can 
certainly expect to be treated in Mexico in no different manner from 
that in which British capitalists are treated in the United States. A 
great many circumstances have made it necessary for the Mexican 
Government to take this precaution, which by many may be thought 
unnecessary. Mexico has been so far a victim of foreign claims which 
have caused very great trouble. In 1838 that country had a war with 
France on account of certain claims, most of which were fraudulent in 
character. One of the reasons alleged for the war between the United 
States and Mexico in 1846-7 was the unsettled claims of American 
citizens against Mexico. At the end of that war $3,250,000 was set 
apart for the payment of these claims, and a commission was appointed 
to hear or examine into the equity of them, but I believe a consider- 
able part of the money could not be distributed among the claimants, 
because their claims proved to be unfounded, and a large portion of 
what was distributed was afterward fcund to have been upon fraudulent 
claims, as was the case in the celebrated Gardner claim, amounting to 
$428,000. 

Finally a treaty was entered into between the United States and 
Mexico in 1868, and a commission appointed for the purpose of 
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auditing claims between both countries, and out of claims presented 
against Mexico, aggregating $470,000,000, the mixed commission only 
awarded $4,125,000 against Mexico; that is, one per cent. of the 
amount claimed before that commission, and about one-half of this 
amount was found afterward to have been obtained through fraud. 
These facts, in my opinion, show conclusively that the Mexican Gov- 
ernment has been justified in taking the necessary steps to prevent 
from the beginning any international questions of this character arising 
from the building of railroads. Otherwise, as I have said, these pre- 
cautions might be unnecessary, as international law does not favor 
such claims, and the foreign policy of the United States Government 
has been invariably not to interfere in cases of contracts made by its 
own citizens with foreign governments, as they are made at their own 
risk. 
MEXICAN CAPITAL INVESTED IN RAILROADS. 


Mr. Bigelow was badly informed when he expressed the belief that 
not $50,000, if half that sum, had been contributed by Mexicans 
to the international railroads now building in that country. The fiscal 
agents of the Central Railroad report $1,250,000 as pledged and 
invested by Mexicans in that enterprise, and that in the last sub- 
scription issued by that company $500,000 had been subscribed by 
Mexicans living on the line of the road. I have not the statistics 
as to the other companies, but there are undoubtedly subscriptions to 
a greater or less amount. But even conceding that there are no large 
Mexican investments in such enterprises, I do not think it would indi- 
cate that the Mexicans have no faith in railroads. They have no 
experience in this matter, and it is but natural that they should be 
slow in investing their money in enterprises with which they are 
unacquainted and do not understand. Besides, there is not much 
money to invest in such enterprises in Mexico, for while the country 
is rich in natural resources, it is comparatively poor in cash, or ready 
money, on account of the unsettled condition of things for many years. 
Again, these enterprises are organized in the United States—that is, 
in a foreign country—and it is only natural that Mexicans should be 
reluctant to invest their money in enterprises regarding the manage- 
ment of which they have little information, and in which they do not 
take part; but when they can understand and control enterprises they 
are very willing to invest their money, as is the case in regard to rail- 
roads built in their country by Mexican projectors. For instance, the 
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Morelos road, which is about 100 miles long, commences at the City 
of Mexico, on an altitude of about 8,000 feet above the level of the 
sea, and extends to Cuautla, about 3,000 feet above the sea level; that 
is, descending about 5,000 feet in 100 miles, on a slope of the highest 
mountains which surround the Valley of Mexico, the snow-peaked 
Popocatepetl, so well known in the United States. The necessary 
consequences of the configuration of the country is another reason for 
the road being somewhat expensive in its construction. This road has 
been built in a comparatively short time, and with Mexican money 
alone; the company did not ask for a single cent of foreign capital. 
This road has been in operation about a year, yielding very large 
returns, and its owners are so much pleased with their investment and 
property that they are now making arrangements to extend the road 
to the Pacific coast. 

There are besides several other railroads, not so long as the Morelos 
one, which have also been built exclusively with Mexican capital. I 
will only mention the one from Progreso to Merida, in Yucatan, about 
30 miles long, already built and in running order, and the Hidalgo 
road from Pachuca to join the Vera Cruz road, which is already over 
30 miles in length. There are besides a very large number of roads of 
minor importance which are now in process of being built, like the 
Alvarado and Vera Cruz Railroad, the Puebla and Matamoros Rail- 
road, the Puebla and San Marcos, the Mexican and Irola, etc., etc. 


MEXICAN TRADE. 


Although in my opinion, as I have already stated, the internal trade 
of Mexico would be ample to support railroads and make them pay- 
ing investments, a population of 10,000,000 inhabitants, when they 
are afforded facilities to produce and consume, necessarily requires a 
great deal of transportation. Bearing this in mind in considering 
foreign trade with Mexico, it may be seen to what extent it can be 
increased by the help of railroads. As long as there were no rail- 
roads in Mexico almost the only articles which could afford to pay 
transportation were silver and gold. For many years precious metals 
have been the only exports from Mexico, excepting a very small 
amount of tropical fruits which are produced on the coast near the 
seaports, and which for that reason could bear the expense of water 
transportation. The amount of exports from Mexico under these 
circumstances did not exceed $25,000,000 per year; but when 
railroads are built to the new regions of the. country, and they are 
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brought into easy communication with the outer world, exportation 
will increase. Although the Vera Cruz Railroad has not done much 
toward this development of the country, and the new roads have not 
yet reached the United States, the exports of Mexico have increased 
within the last two or three years from $25,000,000 to $35,000,000 
per annum. Of these exportations other articles than silver and gold 
represent now about one-third of the whole of the exports. These 
facts I believe speak for themselves. 

At a meeting recently held by the New Orleans merchants, in the 
Crescent City, for the purpose of taking the necessary steps to avail 
themselves of the prosperity of Mexico by increasing their trade with 
that Republic, a report, made by a committee previously appointed for 
the purpose of examining the matter of increasing commercial rela- 
tions with Mexico, was read, and contains remarkable facts about the 
way in which the trade of Mexico is already increasing long before 
her trunk lines of railroad are finished. 

The following is an extract from that report: 


The following table shows that the trade of the United States with Mexico, exports to and 
imports from, for the fiscal years 1879, 1880 and 1881, has moved as follows: 
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Showing an increase in two fiscal years of $7,517,701 
To illustrate the movement somewhat more in detail, we present the following table: 


EXPORTS FROM THE UNITED STAT™ZS TO MCXICO. 
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$6,371,208 

















We have then increased our exports to Mexico in a single your $2,240, 220. 
If the American goods that arc smuggled into Mexico are embraced, the volume of trade 
between the two republics will reach $35,000,000. 
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VERA CRUZ. 


The following table shows the steady progress of customs duties at the important port of 
Vera Cruz. The receipts are: 
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NATIONAL REVENUES. 
The federal revenues of the Republic of Mexico for several fiscal years run thus: 
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A gratifying record of steady internal development. 


COFFEE. 


The following table shows the steady, gradual increase in that production. The imports 
into the United States from Mexico of coffee since 1875 run as follows : 
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“The United States consumes only a portion of the coftee produced in Mexico. This 
country consumed last year 445,000,000 pounds of coffee, ited nine pounds to each of its 
50,000,000 of people. 

With the best coffee in the world growing as near as the pears and grapes of California, 
and itself a less perishable commodity than fruit, we get but one-fifth of one pound per head 
from Mexico. 

PROPORTIONS OF THE COMING TRADE. : 


‘The magnitude of the possible trade with Mexico in the immediate future is strikingly 
démonstrated by the latest returns of our own Treasury Department. 

‘The total value of the imports of merchandise entered for consumption in the United 
States, from the whole world, during the last fiscal year, was $650,618,999. 

Over one-half of this entire sum consisted of seven leading articles, as follows : 

















Five of these articles (sugar and molasses, coffee, wool, drugs, dyes and chemicals, and 
cotton) are staples of Mexico, which she can produce almost indefinitely, if there is a market 
for them and means to get to the market. . 
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As an illustration of the progressive growth of the Mexican trade, it may be stated that 
the exports from New Orleans to Mexico have increased over 400 per cent. since the year 


1879. _— 
This satisfactory resalt is due in great measure to the energy and exertion of a few mér- 


chants. What then could not be accomplished by the united efforts of our entire business 
community ? 

In a report made by the Secretary of the Treasury of Mexico, on 
the 15th of January, 1879, in answer to some criticisms about Mexico 
made by the then United States Minister to that country, and where 
the whole situation of the country and its future were fully reviewed, 
a prediction was made that I think will be realized before long, to the 
effect that the $30,000,000 to which the exportations of Mexico then 
amounted would soon reach $200,000,000.! 


FUTURE OF RAILROADS IN MEXICO. 


I feel convinced of the success of all railroads built in Mexico, pro- 
vided they are well devised, that is, put in communication with 
the largest centers of population, where are the rich districts, well 
located (which is a very important point or condition in such a broken 
country as Mexico), and are economically constructed. I am per- 
fectly satisfied that any road established upon these conditions would 
be a paying one. 

Had I ten or twenty million dollars I would not hesitate about 
investing it in roads built under such conditions. So strong is my 
conviction on this point that I do not hesitate to make it public. 

My official position in this country does not call for the expression 
of any such opinions from me, much less to answer articles published 
by the press of this country, no matter how injurious they may be to 
the interests of Mexico. I feel a hesitancy about saying anything on 


t The following extracts are taken from the report of the Secretary of Finance of the 
United States of Mexico of the 15th of January, 1879, on the present condition of Mexico 
and the increase of its commerce with the United States, replying to the letter of the Hon. 
John W. Foster, United States Minister to Mexico, of October 9th, 1878, to Mr. Carlisle 
Mason (page 159, English edition, New York, 1880) : 

«833. If, by the increase of mineral production of this country, the exportation of the 
precious metals should be increased to $100,000,000 per year, and if, by the increase of 
agricultural production, there should be exported of coffee alone $50,000,000, and as much 
more of sugar, the importation of foreign merchandise, instead of being nearly $30,000,000, 
as it is now, would rise to the sum of $200,000,000 per year, assuming proportions which, 
although they may appear fabulous now, are in reality in no wise exaggerated. 

** 834. If this increase, us large as it is easy, in the production of Mexico, should be owing 
to North American capital and spirit of enterprise, it is certain that they would reap the 
benefit in the increase of importations, and that the commerce of the United States with 
Mexico; instead of representing $7,000,000 per annum, as it does now, would rise to $150,- 
000,000 or $180,000,000.” 
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this subject, and possibly it might be more prudent for me not to do 
so. I esteem too much my own sense of veracity to venture any 
opinion or predict anything which might not be realized hereafter, or 
which would impeach my motives or judgment in the future. In 
writing this article I pass beyond the sphere of my official duties, as I 
understand them and they are generally understood, and I only do 
so for the sake of preventing or avoiding any prejudice or injury to 
the works already begun, and which promise to be so advantageous 
to both Mexico and the United States. Of course I do not mean to 
say that any road which is not wisely devised, not properly located, 
and not economically built, would be a good investment, as the conse- 
quence of such mistakes would be to make the road cost four or five 
times as much as it could be built for under other circumstances, and 
no large returns could be expected therefrom. The history of the 
Vera Cruz road might be repeated, and under circumstances which 
would not save the new enterprise from bankruptcy, as the Vera Cruz 
road was redeemed in the manner I have shown. 


CONCLUSION. 


. 


I would present many more facts and reasons which would support 
my views of the case, that is that railroads prudently undertaken and 
economically built are a very good investment in Mexico, but I am 
afraid I have already written too much on this subject for ready 
perusal, and I hope what I have written is enough to substantiate the 


position I have taken, not as one expecting any pecuniary profit from. 


any road now under construction or in contemplation, but as a Mex- 
ican who desires earnestly and ardently the welfare and prosperity of 
his country, and wishes that such an end will be realized through the 
pecuniary assistance of the United. States, because he is satisfied that 
this business connection will contribute in a great degree to develop 


the friendly and commercial relations between the two countries,” 


which will be mutually profitable and advantageous, and will make 


us friends and brothers. 
M. ROMERO. 
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